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Memoirs of Mr. Snagg Wilks, Comedian, the Celebrated Jessamy: Witha 
Reprefentation of him in that Charaéter. 


HEN a perfon has 


Bf attained any degree 
of eftimation in the 


~ Fax 
“/ ts world, whether from 
natural or acquired 
Mode de se abilities, fo as 2 be- 
come the topic of converfation, the 
queftion is generally afked, ‘* who 
was he?” Such enquiry -doubtlefs 
has been made of a gentleman, who 
has lately fhone in our theatrical 
Hemifphere, with what luitre we 
will not pretend to determine, the 
eye of the audience we think the bett 
reflecting 'Telefcope. 

Mr. Wilks having lately made his 
appearance at Smock-Alley Theatre, 
itmay not perhaps be difpleafing to 
our readers to be acquainted with 
fome little anecdotes of that Gentle- 
man. 





i Sea Hh 





He was the fon of an eminent up- 
holfterer in London, who having 
acquired a fufliciency to live indepen- 
dant of trade, purpofed carrying it 
on no longer than until his fon was 
of age, previous to which he had 
him educated at an Academy at I{- 
lington in the moft advantageous 
manner. Here firft at the dramatic 
reprefentations in cultom at that 
School, did his theatrical Talents 
firft dawn, baving particularly dif- 
tinguifhed-himfelf at feveral of their 
yearly plays: At the age of fourteen 
he was taken home, and his father 
bound him as an apprentice to him- 
felf ; but in about a year after, find- 
ing the fatigue of bufinefs rather lie 
heavy on him, he retired from it, 
and placed his fon with a perfon of 
the fame calling in Lombard-tftreet, 
4Bz2 On 
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On fome difagreement arifing, or the 
profpect of a more advantageous fi- 
tuation, he was taken from thence, 
and put to a more eminent perfon 
of the fame trade in Covent-Garden. 

About this time his father died, 
and left him a {mall independent for- 
tune, notwithftanding which he 
purfued his occupation, but unfor- 
tunately his Mafter being Uphol- 
fterer to his Majelty, it was often his 
lot to attend fixing the Canopy when 
the King vifited the theatre; having 
by this means gained the freedom of 
the houfe, he was feldom abfent, 
the embers which had lain dormant 
from his fchool-days rekindled, and 
determined him to adventure on the 
dramatic fea; with this intent he 
apply’d to a manager who was then 
making up a fummer company for 
Manchefter, who having approved 
of him, he fet out unknown to his 
friends, (being at this time not nine- 
teen years of age,) and performed 
there the whole feafon, we do not 
hear however that he particularly 
fignalized himfelf, and perhaps for 
that caufe returned to his bufinefs ; 
but the paffion was too ftrong to be 
got over, and the next year he again 
adventured’ at Manchefter, after 
which he continued playing tn the 
country parts of England, until he 
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was taken notice of by Mr. Garrick 
at Richmond: Few of the perfor- 
mers being in London during the 
{ummer months, he was feleéted by 
that great actor and manager to per- 
form with him before the King of 
Denmark, but his friends prevented 
his being engaged in the London 
theatres; he once more flew to the 
Country, from whence he vifited 
Dublin; in this nurfery of aétors he 
was foon diitinguifhed above the 
common rank of performers, and 
the opera of Lionel and Clariffa 
then coming out, placed him capital 
in the character of Jeflamy; it is here 
needlefs to repeat the reputation he 
acquired, a——-Mr. Wilks having 
again revifited this kingdom, we 
may boldly affirm he ftands fair to be 
an ornament, and peculiar advantage 
to that part of the Drama, which 
has been but miferabiy fupported 
fince Colley Cibber’s time, and from 
Wilks’s requifites we cou'd wifh to 
fee him in fome charaéters that are 
nearly loft, or at leaft in bad hands, 
as Sir Courily Nice, Lord Foppington, 
Sir Novelty Fafbion, &c. But as Mr. 
Ryder, by his prefent application, 
fhews his attention to pleafe the pub- 
lic, we have no doubt of being gra- 
tified in this particular. 


Some Account of the Miresian, a zew Comic Opera performed for the frft 
time at the Theatre in Smock- Alley, Tuefday 26th, November. 


wt he piece is written by Mr. 
J 


ohn Mc. Dermot. The mo- 
ral feems defigned as a Satire againit 
the pride of Anceiftry, and their Fa- 
mily diftinétions, fo much kept up 
among the defcendents of the ancient 
Irifh ; the characters are, 


MEN. 


Sir DonoghO‘Mara - Mr, Wilder. 
Alderman Gainfborough Mr. Parker. 


Capt. Tirlagh O‘Regan Mr. Ryder. 
Young Gainfborough Mr. Sparks, yun. 
Squire O'Mara - - Mr. Garland. 


Rory - - - - Mr. I Sparks. 
Tom - - - + Mr. Hallion. 
WOMEN. 


Lady O'Mara - - Mrs. Brown. 
Rofalind O‘Mara - Mrs. Sparks. 
Mifs Gainfborough - Mrs. Barry. 
Celia ~s -=) | Mrs. Darravan. 
Scene, 
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Scene, Sir Donagh’s houfe in the Coun- 
try, Se. 


A treaty of Marriage appears to 
have been fome time in agitation, 
between the Families of Sir Donogh 
O'Mara, and Alderman Gainfborough, 
an old Citizen, who by Trade had 
acquired a large Fortune. ‘This Jait 
Confideration feems to have over- 
come any Difguit the old Knight 
might conceive at an Alliance of the 
noble Blood of the O‘Mara’s, with 
fuch Plebeians. The parties defign- 
ed to be united, are Youag Gainfbo- 
rough, with Rofalind OfMara, and 
Squire OSMara with Mis Gainfbo- 
rough At the opening of the 
Piece, Mifs Gainfborough is on a 
Vifit at Sir Donogh’s, the Alderman, 
and his Son are fhortly expected from 
Dublin, when the two Marriages are 
to be confummated. 

Young Gainfborough, who is a 
gentleman of an amiable Charat¢ter, 
had never feen Roj/alind: however, 
to pave the way to his perfonal Ad- 
drefles, he fends her a Letter by 
Rory, aclownifh Servant of Sir Do- 
nogh, who had been fent to Dublin 
on fome Bufinefs; when he arrives, 
he looks for the Letter, where he had 
ftowed it in his Wifdom, viz. in his 
Brogue under his Foot, but alas, it 
was reduced to Shreds, or as he ex- 
prefles it, * al/ina Bog.” While he 
is lamenting his Mithap, Captain 
Tirlagh O*Regan, (who was in this 
pait of the Country recruiting Soldi- 
ers for the French fervice) enters: 
Rory acquaints him with his Diftrefs, 
the other, after much circumlocution 
and pedantry, tells him he will write 
one for him; this makes Rory quite 
happy. 

In a Dialogue between Rofalind 
and her maid Ce/a, the firlt expref- 
fesher Fears, left young Gainfborough 
fhould want the fame stenaaglith 
ments, fhe would defireina Huf- 
band ; and refolves, that fhould he 
be deficient in thefe, never to marry 
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him. Rory enters with the Letter, 
Rofatind cagerly opgns it, but is in- 
tantly confounded &t the bombattical 
Nonience of its Contents, and refolves 
never to beftow her hand on fuch a 
blockhead, 

Young Gaixfoorough, attended by 
his Servant Yom, arrives at an Inn in 
the Neighbourhood, where he forms 
a defign of getting an interview, dif 
guifcd as his Servant with his propot. 
ed Wile Rofalind; being alfo refolved, 
if fhe does not an{wer his expectatt- 
ons, to break off the match, forfwhich 
purpoie he puts on his Servant’s live 
ry, and goes to Sir Donogh’s, where 
he has an interview with Ro/alixd ; 
he pleads his matter’s caufe, but the 
prejudice fhe has conceived againit his 
Intelleéts, makes her lilten wh the 
urmolt indifference; and when ever 
fhe has occafion to mention him, it is 
with a fettled difguit.. Gainfborough 
is furprifed, Rofa/ind in the mean time 
is charmed with the fuppofed Servant, 
and lets drop, * that fhe wou’d with 
he were in his mafter’s place.”——Gains- 
borough in tran{port, kneels and {feizes 
her hand; fhe 1s affronted at the af- 
furance of the fuppofed Servant ; he 
is going to difcover himiclf, when 
they are interrupted. 

We will now take a view of the 
other lovers, Sguire Donogh and Mi/s 
Gainfborough, thofestwo characters 
are aS opofite as Fire and Water 5 
he, a routring Fox-hunter, fhe the 
affected fine Lady, they mutually hate 
and defpife each other, and armly 
refolve never to marry, let their Fa- 
thers do what they will, 

Capt. ORegan, in the mean time, 
privately pays his Addreffes to Mis 
Gainfoorough, and with the afhitance 
of her maid, and the promifes of what 
{plendor he wou’d fhew her in France, 
is clandeftinely married to her. 

Alderman Gainfborough arrives, 
fhortly after which a difcovery 1s 
made, that Mils Gainsborough is yot 
his daughter, but had been change 
by her nurfe, but that his real child 

was 
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was Mifs Of Mara’s maid Celia. The 
fuppofed Milfs Gainsborough, however, 
confoles herfelf with her being a 
Captain’s Lady, but O'Regan tells 
her he is no Captain, but a poor re- 
cruiting Serjeant, who had ipent all 
the enlifting money, and dare not re- 
turn to France.—A general eclaircifle- 
ment enfues—and the piece ends— 
This is the main defign of the 
Plote—the Character of O‘ Regan was 


A P rologué. 
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admirably fuported by Mr. Ryder, 
as was the Teague, Rory, by Mr. 1: 
Sparks.—-Mr. Sparks, jun. fhewed an 
elegant expreflion, that decides his 


forte to lye in fuch charaéters, Mrs. 


Spark’s reputation in fuch parts as 
Milfs O‘Mara wants no comment; 
the other women did juftice to their 
characters ; the mufic is a compilation 
of Irifh tunes, 


THE PROLOGUE. 


WN times of Old, ’tis faid, the Mufe’s {mile 
And Art and Science grac’d this happy Ifle ; 

In every Family a Bard was found, 

Each Vale re-echo’d to a Lyrick’s found ; 

In thofe more happy, tho’ lefs polifh’d, Days, 

The Laurel throve promifcuous with the Bays : 

No Chief was flow to prefs the Road to Fame, 

Nor Poet wanting to Record his Name. 

To Foreign Climes our Heroes now are fled, 

In fearch of Glory fome, and {ome of Bread : 

To London now our Authors all refort, 

And, like our Bifhops, croud about the Court, 

Our Trade, our Arts, our Science in decline, 

Fore’d to import our Wit, as well as Wine, 

With Heart-felt Grief, the fick’ning Drama {ces, 

That even her Managers turn Abfentees. 

To check this Famine in a Dearth of Wit, 

Our Author cook’d this little fav’ry Bit ; 

By me he gives each fair, each friendly Gueft, 

An Irifh Welcome to an Irifh Featt ; 


Should any 


afk 





How does he mean to treat us ? 


Why faith with Irifh Beef, and good Potatoes. 

No Sauce from France or Italy is here, 

No pilfer’d Scenes, tranflated from Moliere ; 

Not too high feafon’d, but right wholefome Food, 
And, if digefted well, may do you Good. 

Accept then kindly this our humble Treat, 

That if not you, at leaft that we may eat ; 

So fhall you fwell our Hearts, and Pockets both, 
But, hark the Bell,’ Tis time tolay the Cloth. 
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The prefent State of PARTIES in Encranp. 


SIR, 


HE parties which prevail ina 
free country have been gene- 
rally conceived to be cenfiftent and 
uniform, and to depend on principles 
fixed and certain. They have been 
thought to have been fincere, and 
that men aéted in them from the 
opinion of their propriety: And this, 
in former times, has been the cafe in 
England. But, at prefent, the nation- 
al advantage 1s lefs confidered by the 
afpirers after power, than their own 
rivate emolument. Real patriotif{m 
is unknown, and the love of our coun- 
try is ufed as a cover for a principle 
of the bafeft kind. 

An oppofition of Parliament is no 
longer formed on conititutional mo- 
tives. It is occafioned only by the 
contentions of men who are out of 
power. When they are admitted to 
places, their clamour and noife are no 
longer heard. When they have ob- 
tained the loaves and the fifhes, their 
ends are gratified. ‘lhe good of the 
people was no object of their care. 

It feems that at prefent we havein 
the nation only one fet of men that 
can pretend to the appearance of a 
party. Thefe are thofe that adhere 
to the Court in every queftion, in 
every bufinefs, and in every affair. 
Strictly united under the minifterial 
banner, they have a principle of uni- 
on, which thofe men want, who op- 
pofe government from the view of 
getting places and penfions. 

ince our great parties of Whig 


and Tory have difappeared, there has 


prevailed a notion that meafures 
form the only object worthy the at- 
tention of Englifhmen; and that 
men are below their notice. If the 
meafure is good, what matters it, it 
is faid, by whom it is profecuted ? 
‘This pernicious doétrine has induced 


our Statefmen and Patriots to throw 
afide every good and honourable 
principle of action. They reft on 
the merit of the meafure they con- 
tend for, and do not thimk of pre- 
ferving their private integritv, ‘The 
whole period of our hiftory however 
futhciently evinces, that there are in 
all periods men who are to be trutted, 
and others in whom no confidence 
can be placed. : 
The people of England have not, 


in a fingle inftance, formed a general 


idea of men that was falfe or miltaken. 
Patriots have deferted their caufe, 
and individuals have changed their 
principles; but the people, as a bo- 
dy, have generally praifed and con- 
demned with propriety. They 
judge rightly of a man’s actions, 
though they do not fee his heart. 
From repeated and long obfervation 
they learn, that fuch and fuch men 
are more to be confided in than 
others. 

But, in the prefent contention af- 
ter honours and riches, we find no 
fincere friends to the Conftitution. 
It is praifed and commended; but 
its profperity is little confulted. The 
Patriots, who are loud in talking of 
the public good, have at bottom the 
care of their private fortunes. if 
the truth were fully known, it would 
appear, that they would rather live 
under an abfolute monarchy with 
ability to gratify their defires, than 
in a limited one, under falutary re- 
{traints. 

When a Patriot talks of all the 
glorious meafures he will profecute, 
he is only raifing the fears of govern. 
ment, that he may obtain a better 
price for the defertion of the caufe he 
pretends to defend. The apparent 
good is but a cover for future evil. 
Thofe indeed muft be thallow rea- 

foners, 
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foners, Who can argue that a man is 
to be trufted, becaufe his meafures 
are unexceptionable. Cromwell’s 
meafures were in fome inftances as 
public-{pirited as thofe of the Long 
Parliament; but was he an object 
therefore to be truited ? 

In whatever the liberty of the coun- 
try is, or can be concerned, it is, of 
confequence, of the utmoft national 
importance, that an attention be paid 
rather to men, than to the meafures 
they inculcate ; a man of honourand 
integrity will confult the national 
glory and intereft without any mer- 
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cenary motive: But an unprincipled 
Statefman may, under the cover of 
falutary meafures, court his own ad- 
vancementandemolument. A man, 
who has once been attive againft li- 
berty, will never be in any but a mafk- 
ed defence of it. 

It is therefore greatly to be wifhed, 
that our old parties would revive ; 
and that men, who are really govern- 
ed by views of public good, would 
{tart up to form an oppofiiion to the 
defpotic defigns of our Minifters. 

Cassius. 


To the Prinver of the Hipernian MacGazine. 


SR, | 

T has frequently occurred to me, 

as agreatimpertection, in modern 
times, that bufinefs and learning are, 
in a great mealure, efteemed incom- 

tible. The man of genius and 
lasidihades is often a dupe in aétion, 
and in the affairs of fociety; and the 
trader, or the man of bufinefs, is al- 
moft always unacquainted with lite- 
rature. By this means our manners 
are too uniform, and many a talent 
is allowed to ruft, that would bright- 
en by exercifing it. We cannot ex- 
cel, while our views are uarrow— 
while we tread in the trite vulgar 
path of one trade. We mutt dare 
to afcend the iteep of icience, and 
look quite around us, if we mean to 
fnd the way of eminence, Ido not 
propofe that our Judges and Bifhops 
should throw afide their gowns to at- 
tend mufters, and to learn to handle 
amufquet. But furely, by confining 
themfelves to their books, and the run 
of their bufinefs, they often acquire a 
narrow monkifh cait, which difquali- 
fies them for the active {cenes of life. 
if learning of any fort juit ferves to 
gain a livelihood, or even to acquire 
wealth, it does no more than fome of 
the meaneft mechanic trades. How 
many butchers, how many brokers, 
how many bankers do we daily {ce 
making riches ? Their trades do more 


for themthan many a plodding book- 
worm’s does for him. Are they there- 
fore more accomplifhed men? Are 
they better qualified for the conduét 
of life ;—for bearing the viciflitudes of 
fortune, and acquitting themfelves of 
thofe manly duties in which a man of 
knowledge ought to excel. Learn- 
ing, « fhould think, muft be connett- 
ed with life—muft qualify its poffef- 
for for aétion ; otherwilfe, itis fo much 
lumber, ferving at beft but an idle 
amufement, and too often the abject 
of deferved ridicule. Why, for ex- 
ample, fhould letters difqualify a man 
to take up a foil, mount in the great 
faddle, or rein in the hunting-horfe? 
I mention flight accomplishments to 
point out the way to greater, ‘The 
ingenious mechanic, the workers in 
ftone and metals, the improvers of 
trade, agriculture, and navigation, 
ought to be fearched out and converf- 
ed with, no lefs than the profeffors of 
{peculative fcience. 

In this refpeét, I am inclined to in- 
ftance Dr. Berkeley, fo much cele- 
brated as.a philofopher, and as the 
intended founder of an Univerfity in 
the Bermudas, or Summer illands. 
There wasno art, liberal or mechanic, 
of which this fingular man knew not 
more than the ordinary pra¢tition- 
ers, 
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The Rife and Pregrefs of Commerce in England. * 


JT is not known at what period 

the Britannic iflands were peo- 
pled; and the origin of their firit 
inhabitants is involved in obfcurtty. 
All that we learn from thole hiftori- 
cal monumentsy which are the motlt 
worthy of credit, is, that they were 
fucceflively frequented by the Phe- 
nicians, the Carthaginians, and the 
Gauls. The traders of thefe nati- 
ons, went there to exchange carthern 


vafes, fal', and inftruments made of 


iron and brafs, for hides, flaves, 
dogs, and tin. But in thefe early 
times the Britons were inthe ftate of 
faveges, who are equally ignorant of 
the value of what they receive, and 
of what they part with. 

If we give way to vague fpecula- 
tion, we may iuppofe that ilanders 
arrive the fooncit at refinement. 
The inhabitants of a continent can 
atthe fame time fly from danger, 
and find the neceflaries of life. Lut, 
in iflands, the calamities of war, and 
of a confined intercourfe, we fhould 
imagine, would almoft conftantly 
produce a neceiliiy for conventions 
and laws. It happens, notwith- 
itanding, that manners and govern- 
ment are there formed flowly, and 
exift imperfeétly. Huftory and tra- 
dition atteit this faét; and it 1s par- 
ticularly applicable to Great Britain. 

The dominion of the Romans in 
this ifland was too much difputed, 
and lafted not long enough, to ad- 
vance the induftry of the inhabitants, 
Even the {mall progrefs which, du- 
ring this period, they had made in 
civilization and the arts, were anni- 
hilated as foon as thefe ferce con- 
querors abandoned them. Befides, 
the fervile {pirit, which the inhabi- 
tants of the fouthern provinces had 
contracted, reftrained them from re- 
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pelling the incurfions of the Pids, 
who had faved themielves from the 
Roman yoke by retreating to the 
northern extremities of the ifland; 
and made them give way to the ob- 
ftinate valour of thole bands, that 
came to overwhelm them from the 
molt northern quarters of Europe, 
No country efcaped the ravages 
of the barbarians; ravages the molt 
deflrudtive of which hiltory has pre- 
ferved the remembrance; but, in 
Britain, the calamities that were fut- 
fered are inexpreflible. Every year 
its fields were laid wafte, the houfes 
of its inhabitants were burned, their 
wives and daughters were ravifhed,, 
the churches were fpoiled of their 
ornaments and riches; its people 
were maflacred, tortured, or redu- 
ced to the condition of flaves When 
the country was defolated, and offer- 
ed nothing to excite the avidity of 
thefe enemies, they ftill contended 
for its poffeflion. Nation fucceeded 
to nation. ‘Ihe invading hord or 
tribe chaced before them, or exter- 
minated, that which had already 
eftablifhed itfelf. A croud of revo- 
lutions perpetuated idlenefs, miitruft, 
and mifery. There is reafon to 
think, that, during thefe unfortu- 
nate times, the Britons carried on no 
trade with the continent. Barter, 
or the exchange of commodities, 
became even fo rare among them, 
that witnefles were neceflary to give 
validity to the meaneft purchafe, 
Such was the fituation of affairs 
when William the Conqueror fabdu- 
ed Great Britain, a litle after the 
middle of the eleventh century. 
Thofe who followed his fortunes had 
been bred in countries, more polifhed 
more a¢tive and induftrious than that, 
in which they were to fettle. The 
4C natural 
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natural confequence of this commu- 
nication ought to have been the ex- 
tending the ideas of the vanquithed. 
But, as this did not happen, it mutt 
be afcribe. to the introduétion of the 
feudal government, which, at this 
period, was the fource both of the 
itabi lity and diforder of the kingdoms 
of Evrope. Under thefe imperfeét 
inftitutions, England continued to 
languifh ; and its civil wars were a 
new calamity that reprefied and re- 
tarded its rehnement. 

The whole of its commerce was 
managed by Jews, and bankers trom 
Lombardy, whom they encouraged 
and plundered ; whom they regard- 
ed as uleiul and neceffary, yet punith- 
ed; whom they alternately fent into 
eaile and recalled from it. Thefe 
diiorders were augmented by the au- 
dacity of pirates, who indifferently 
attacked all veflels, and were fome- 
times under the protection of govern- 
ment, which fhared in their {poils, 
The intereft of money was at fifty 
percent. It exported, for a {mall 
fum, hides, fur, butter, lead, and tin ; 
and thirty thoufand bags of wool 
brought in a profit more confiderable. 
But, as the Englifh underftood not at 
this time the art of dying and prepar- 
ing wool, the greateit part of this mo- 
ney repailed the fea. To remedy 
this inconvenience, they invited to 
them foreign manutacturers, and pro- 
hibited the wearing of ftuffs fabricat- 
ed at home. It was -alfo enacted, 
that no manufactured wool, and no 
wrought iron, fhould be exported. 
Thefe laws were worthy of the age 
which produced them. 

Henry VII permitted the Barons 
to alienate their lands, and the Com- 
mons to purchafe them. This law 
diminifhed the inequalitv which had 
fubiited between the Great and their 
vailals. It had made them lefs de- 
pendent on each other; it {pread a- 
mong the people the defire of get- 
ting riches, and gave them the hop 
of enjoying them. 
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This defire, and this hope, had 


powerful obftacles to ftruggle 
with. Deftruétive combinations 
were formed, and trade was fet- 


tered by them. The profits of in- 
terelt and exchange were interpreted 
to be ufury, and were prohibited. 
Is was commanded, that money 
fhould not be exported under any 
fhape whatever; and, that foreign 
merchants might not carry it off in a 
clandeftine manner, they were oblig- 
ed to inveft, in Englifh merchandile, 
the produce of their fales in England. 
Nor was it permitted to export hor- 
fes ; they did not perceive, that this 
prohibition would render them le(s 
common, and difcourage the breed. 
In fine, they created corporations in 
all the towns; that is, they autho- 
riied all thofe who followed the fame 
proteflion, to make what regulations 
they conceived might operate to their 
advantage. The nation groaned un- 
der an abufe fo contrary to induftry, 
and which introduced a kind of mo- 
nopoly in every branch of trade. 
From the abfurd laws which pre- 
vailed, one would be apt to con- 
clude, that Henry was indifferent to 
the profperity of his kingdom, or 
that he was totally deftitute of capa- 
city. It is, notwithitanding, very 
certain, that this Prince, though his 
avarice was extreme, Often furnifhed 
confiderable fums, and without in- 
tercit, to merchants, whofe funds 
were not equal to the enterprilc 
they meditated. The wiidom allo 
of his adminiitration is fo generally 
admitted, that he juitly paffes for one 
of the greated Monarchs, that ever 
{wayed the fceptre in England. But, 
in {pite of all the efforts of his genius, 
it was neceilary that feveral centuries 
fhould pais betore this f{cience could 
be reduced to certain and fimple 
principles. It is with thcories as 
with machines, which, at firft, are al- 
ways complicated, and arrive not at 
fimplicity, but with time, and after 
much experience and obfervation. 
Succeeding 
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Succeeding reigns were not better 
informed, with regard to the fubject 
that we treat. The Flemings, who 
had come to refide in England, were 
its ableft artifans ; and, on this ac- 
count, they were infulted and op- 
prefied by the Englith artificers, who 
were jealous of them, but without 
emulation. The latter complained, 
that all the bufinels of the kingdom 
went to the former, and that they 
had raifed the price of provifions. 
The Government imbibed thele ab- 
{urd p: "ejudices, and a law was made, 
prohibiting toreigners to have above 
iwo workmen in ” theirs houfes. Nor 
were the foreign merchants beiter 
treated than the artifans: Thofe of 
them, who had been naturalifed, were 
obliged to pay the duties, which had 
been impoied on alieas, ‘The igno- 
rance that prevailed was fo great, ‘that 


they abandoned the cultivation of 


their beit lands, in order to keep them 
in pafturage, though the law fixed, at 
two thoufand, the number of hep 
of which a flock was to confit. The 
exportation trade was confined to the 


Low-countries: Fhe inhabitants of 


thefe provinces bought up the Eng- 
lifh commodities, and circulated them 
through the different quarters of Eu- 
rope. a is probable, that, without 
the aid of favourable clecusaliane C3, 
the nation would have continued 
long in an inferior and low condi- 
tion. 

The cruelties of the Duke of Alva 
engaged a number of artificcrs iv 
leave Flanders to refide in London, 
and they imported with them the arts 
of their manuia¢ctures. ‘The perie- 
cutions, which the Reformed under- 
went in France, were alfo favoura- 
ble in this refpeét to England. Eli- 
fabeth, who could not bear contra- 
diction, but who had at heart the 
good of her country, knew how to 
act for it; who was defpotic, yet po- 
pular ; who was enlightened, and 
obeyed; Elifabeth, I fay, made a 
proper ufe of that fermentation of 
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mind, which was no lefs general in 
her dominions, than in the other 
States of Europe: While, in other 
Nations, it protaced the difputes of 
theology, and civil, or foreign wars, 
fie excited by it in England an emu- 
lation for commerce, and the ad- 
vanceiment of navigation, 

The Englith learned to build their 
own veficls. and no longer thought 
of purchafing them from Lubec or 
Hamburgh. They drew to them- 
felves the whole trad ot Mufcovy, in 
conlequenceot the difcovery of Arch- 
angel ; and they delayed not to form 
conneétions with the Hanfe-towns. 
They alfo cominenced a trade with 
Turky. Several of their navigators 
attempted, but without fuccefs, the 
difcovery of the north-weft paflage 
to the Indies, At length Drake, 
Stephens, Cavendifh, and fome others, 
arrived there; fome by the South fea, 
and fome by doubling the Cape of 
Good Hope. 

The confequences of thele voyages 
determined the more intelligent 
merchants to form a Company ; and 
they obtained an exclufive privilege 
of trading tothe Eaft-Indies The 
patent granted to them confined their 
affociation within fifteen ycars. Ie 
declared, that, if this privilege proved 
hurtful to the State, it fhould be an- 
nulled, and the Company fupprefled 
on the previous notification of two 
years, 

The funds of the Company a- 
mounted only at firft to three hun- 
dred and fixty nine thoufand eight 
hundred and ninety-one pounds Five 
fhillings fterling. ‘he fitting out of 
four veilels, which fet fail in the be- 
ginning of the ycar 1601, abforbed a 
part of this fum 3 and the reft was 
carried out in fpecie and commodi- 
ties. 

Their firft eftablifhments in the 
Eait were peaceable, and formed by 
compact, or agreement. ‘T’hey did 
not think of conquelts. ‘heir ex- 
peditions were the enterprifes of 

merchants, 
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merchants humane and juft. They 
were beloved; but this love did not 
put them in a condition to contend 
with nations, whofe power was for- 
midable. 

The Portuguefe and the Dutch 
were in pofleffion of extenfive pro- 
vinces, of ftrong forts, and had the 
command of excellent harbours. 
Theie advantages fecured their com- 
merce againft the natives of the coun- 
try, and againit new adventures ; 
they facilitated their returns to Eu- 
rope ; and gave them the opportu- 
nity of difpofing to advantage the 
merchandife they carried to Afia, and 
of procuring at a moderate price the 
goods which they wifhed to purchafe. 
‘he Englifh, on the contrary, de- 
pendent on the caprice of the na- 
tives, without troops, without an 
afylum, and deriving their funds 
only from England, were unable to 
carry on an advantageous trade, 
They perceived, that to acquire great 
riches they muit commit great op- 
preflions, and that to furpafs, or 
even equal in wealth, the nations 
whom they cenfured, they muft imi- 
tate their conduét, 

The project of making conquetts 
and cftablifhments was too 9 for 
an infant focicty ; but the Company 
flattered them{elves, that they would 
receive afliftance from Government 
on account of their utility to Eng- 
land. They were deceived; they 

could obtain nothing trom James I. 
a weak Prince, who was tnfeéted 
vith the talfe philofophy of his age, 
and who was better calculated to 
govern a college than a kingdom. 
Lhe Company, however, by their 
activity and pevtever: nee, joined to 
the choice they made of their Ofiicers 
and Factors, fupplic *d the want of pub- 
ure afiiftance. 1 hey built sorts 1: athe 
iflands of Java, Polerone, Amboy na, 
and Banda; and they fhared with 
the Dutch che {pice trade; a branch 
of trafhe not the leaft important in 


e ft} 


the commerce of the Eaft. At that 





Nowenties 


time it was of more confequence 
than it is at prefent ; becaufe luxury 
had not then made fo great a pro- 
grefs, and the ftufts of the Indies, 
tea, and the varnifh of China, had 
not fo extenfive a fale. 

The Dutch had not chaced the 
Portuguefe from the Spice iflands, 
to make way for the fettlement of a 
nation, whofe maritime power, cha- 
racter, and government, rendered 
them formidable. They had indeed 
innumerable advantages over their 
rivals. Powertul colonies, a well 
ordered marine, important glliances, 
prodigious riches, an intimate know- 
ledge of the country, and with the 
principles and dctails of trade; all 
thefe circumftances were wanting to 
the Englith, againft whom they em- 
ployed artihce and force. The Eng- 
lifh were on the point of being de- 
ftroyed, when fome moderate politi- 
clans fought in Europe, where the 
fire of war was not yet kindled, the 
means of re conciling the two Com- 
panies. A method the moft ridicu- 
lous was adopted for this end. 

The Dutch and Englifh Compa- 
nics fub{cribed, in 1619, 2 treaty, 
which declared, that the Spice- 
lands belonged in comimon to the 
two nations; that the Englifh fhould 
have one-third, and the Dutch two- 
thirds of their produce; that cach 
Company fhould proportionally con- 
tribute to the defence of the ilands ; 
that a Council of intelligent men, 
chofen out of each Company, fhould 
reculate at Batavia all] matters of com- 
merce; that this treaty, guarantied 
by their refpeétive States, fhould 
fubfift twenty years; and that, if 
during this interval difputes fhould 
arife, they fhould be decided by the 
King of Great Britain and the States 
general of the United Provinces. 
The political conventions, recorded 
in hiftory, offer not to our notice a 
treaty more extraordinary. It had 


the fate which it merited. The 


Dutch fought an opportunity to an- 
nu, 
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nul it; and circumftances occurred 
which favoured their views. 

A Japonefe, in the fervice of a 
Hollander at Amboyna, had render- 
ed himfelf fufpeéted by an indifcreet 
curiofity. He was feized, and con- 
feffed, that he had engaged with the 
foldiers of his nation to deliver up 
the fortrefs to the Englifh. His con- 
feflion was confirmed by that otf his 
companions. ‘The authors of the 
conipiracy were taken, and did not 
deny it. An ignominious and cruel 
death punifhed the guilty. Such is 
the account given of this matter by 
the Dutch. 

The Englifh have never gt 
any thing in this accufation but th 
avidity of their rivals. They main- 
tain, thatitis abfurd to fup ppote, that 
ten factors and eleven forcign foldi- 
crs would form the project of pofict- 
fing themfelves of a place, detended 
by a garrifon of two hundred men. 
It they had even been certain, it is 
faid, of fucceeding in fo extravagant 
an attempt, they yet would have 
been deterred from it by the abfo- 
lute impoffibility there was of their 
being able to defend themfelves 
againft the forces, which would have 
haitened to attack them on all fides. 
To render a treafon of this kind pro- 
bable, other proofs are neceffary 
than confetlions extorted by torture. 
Thefe confiderations, ftrengthened 
by others no leis ftrong, render the 
con{ptracy at Ainboyna extremely 
fufpictous ; and, in general, it Js 
only confidered as a cover, employ- 
ed to conceal the moft infatiab!e ava- 
rice. 

The Minifters of James I. and the 
nation were fo intirely occupied with 
ecclefiaftical fubtilties, and with 
diicuffions concerning the rights of 
King and fubjeét, that they percetv- 
ed not thofe outrages w hich fullied 
the Englifh glory in the Eait. This 
indifference and weaknefs was fuc- 
ceeded by civil wars and convulfi- 
ons; a fource of greater interruption 
to commerce. Men, engaged 
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about what moft nearly intcrefted 
them, forgot the Indies; and the 
Company, opprefled and difcou- 
raged, had funk to nothing, at the 
time of the violent death of Charles I. 

Cromwel, offended that the 
Dutch thould favour the unfortunate 
family of Stuart; that they fhould 
furn:fh an alylum to thofe fubje€s of 
England, whom he had profcribed ; 
and that they affeéted the empire of 
the fea; fierce from fuccefs, and 
confcious of his power; was folici- 
tous to draw to himielt refpeét, and 
to fatisfy his revenge. He declared 
war againft the States of Holland ; 
and hittory has preferved no memo. 
rial of a maritime war, more fruitful 
in obflinate engagements, or more 
Wlutirious from the capacity of the 
Commanders and the courage uf the 
troops. The Englifh had the advan- 
tage, and they owed it to the con- 
ftrugtion of vellels, which the reft of 

wurope has fince {mitaced, 

The Proteétor did not do all jn his 
power for the Lait India Company. 
He contented himfelf with requiring 
from the States, that they fhould nor 
moleft the Englifh in their trade ; 
and that they fhould give compenfa- 
tion to the defcendents of thole, who 
had fuffered at Amboyna. Bat no 
mention was made in the treaty of 
the torts of whichthe Hollanders had 
violently difpoffeiied the Eng!tfh. 
Jt is true, that the reflitution of the 
ifle of Polerone was ftipulated; be: 
the ufurpers, aflifted by the Englift 
negociator, whom they had corrupt. 
ed, found means to wave this ar- 
ticle. 

But, notwithflanding the negleé~’ 
with which the Company was treat- 
ed, they had no fooner procured 
from the Proteétor the renewal 
their charter, and the certainty of 
afliftance from government, than thev 
exerted themfeives with a fuccefstui 
vigour; and their courage grew with 
the extenfion of their rights and their 
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Remarks on the Wines of different Countries. 


T HE wines of the northern cli- 
mates are generally of a weaker 
body, more acid, and of a fharper 
tafte. To their acidity is owing the 
laxative virtue they pofflefS. It has 
been thought, that they tend to pro- 
duce the ftone in the kidneys; but 
this is intirely conjecture, and has no 
foundation in experience. The qua- 
lities of thefe wines depend chiefly 
on their weaknels and acidity, and 
from thefe qualities their virtues may 
be underftood. Of this kind are the 
Mofelle, Rhenifh, &c. 

The fouthern wines are ftrong, 
fweet, and unctuous. The Hun- 
garian wines, of which Tokay is one, 
are fuppofed the beft at prefent. The 
Canarics, though more fouthern, 
do not afford wines fo rich, The 
reafon fecms to be, that, being in- 
fular, the grape is expofed to the 
cooling breezes of the fea. Madeira 
is the growth of a warm climate ; 
but, from an accidental tafte which 
prevails at prefent, a particular ma- 
nagement of it has been introduced. 
In Madeira, there are mountains 
upon which they can grow wines as 
weak as thofe of the northern cli- 
mates. ‘Thefe, however, though 
grateful, are dangerous. 

The Italian wines, as fouthern, 
fhouid be ftrong; but, from being 
checked in the fermentation, are 
{weet and weak. They coine over 
to us in Hafks covered with oil, and 
cannot be Kept above a year. 

The Spanish and Portuguefe wines 
cannot be traniported to us without 
brandy, and are the moit inflamma- 
tory, and leait exhilerating we em- 
PLOY. 

Vhe* French wines are certainly, 
with jullice, preferred to the reit. 
They may be confidered as northern 
wines, and the belt of them are pro- 


duced in northern provinces, the 
Burgundy and Champaign. The 
French wines have heat enough to 
give them ftrength. Champaign 1s 
in active fermentation, and not fo 
fafe as the mellow Burgundy; but 
this formerly, from being imported 
in flafks, was never properly mellow- 
ed, and was very heady. ‘This prac.. 
tice is now prohibited, and we have 
a wine lefs delicate, but more fafe, 
particularly to the nerves. Claret, 
as weak and acerb, and tranfported 
without fpirit, is fafe in every re- 
{pect. 

Sweetnefs in wines may depend 
on the natural richnefs of the grape 
and its maturity; but much more 
commonly it is the effect of imper- 
feét fermentation, from racking off 
the vinous liquor from the lees, as 
foon as the fermentation is tolerably 
active, into new veffels fucceflively, 
till once it be checked, and a iweet- 
nefs remain. Such are the Spanifh 
and italian wines. Sweetnefs alfo 
may arife from the vintner’s mixing 
with fharp wines a quantity of un- 
fermented mutt. 

Sharp wines have that property 
from different caufes: 1. From the 
nature ot the grape, to be iudged of 
according to the climate. ‘Thus the 
Wines of the northern countries pof- 
fels this property more than the 
fouthern. 2. Sharpnefs, whatever be 
the itate of the grape, arifes from 
every active fermentation. 3. Sharp- 
neis may proceed from wines being 
kept long, and partly converted into 
vinegar. In one cate then fharpneds 
is a fymptom of weak wine, and 
therefore of a cooling and lefs inflam- 
matory liquor. In healthy ftomachs 


thefe may be more freely indulged, 
and promote the digeftion of animal 
But, when the fharpnefs pro- 

ees 


food. 
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ceeds from an unfinifhed ative fer- 
mentation, thefe wines may be hurt- 
ful, as too cooling and as debilitating 
to the ftomach. 

Flatnefs in wines may depend on 
the want of a proper degree of fer- 
mentation. It may proceed from too 
great ripencfs, or mellownels, and 
the wine increafing in age. Thus 
wine kept long in well corked bottles, 


not having a neceffary quantity of 


air, turns vapid. When artificial 
means are abel to prevent fermenta- 
tion, it will induce flatnefs, as brandy 
mixed with wines. Hence the flat- 
nels of the Spanifh and Portuguete 
Wines In comparifon of the French. 

Brifknefs in wines proceeds from 
an active fermentation, and always 
unplies more or leis of a crude ftate ; 
whence, though more agreeable, it is 
the more dangerous. A diilin¢étion 
of wines is made into thofe which 
are apt to affect the nerves and the 
head, and thofe which produce fe- 
vers. Champaign, from ufing it 
flowering in the cup, is very apt to 
intoxicate. Experienced drinkers 
have a rule for this; rejeéting {uch 
Champaign as retains its flowering 
long in the cup. 

The ftrength or weaknefs of wines 
are compatible with their other qua- 


The Analogy between 


HE laws of vegetation are 

analogous to thofe maintained 
throughout the animal world; and 
the conne¢tion may be traced to far, 
that it would be difficult to determine 
where 1t ceales. 

It is amazing to obferve the infinite 
wifdom of the Creator in his works, 
and the intire dependence which one 
part of them has upon the other. 
The ftudy of nature can never be fuf- 
ficiently attended to; nor can agri- 
culture be ever brought to perfecti- 
on, till a juft theory be drawn out 
from the walk of nature herfelf. She 
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lities. All wines are in fome degree 
heating and inflammatory. Smooth- 
nefs in wines depends on the {weet- 
nefs or mellownets, except where it 
is miftaken for flatnefs. Roughnets 
depends, 1. on the natural acidity 
and want of fugarin the juice; 2. 
on the unripe ftate of the juice. At 
firit the truit is of a hard cellular tex- 
ture, Which is filled firft in the mid- 
dle witha fluid, which gradually ex- 
tends over the fruit; fo that within 
the centre is always ripeft. Hence 
the difference between the juice {pon- 
taneoully flowing, or from the grapes 
laid above each other, from that 
which is exprcfled ; for every ex- 
preflion gives acerbity. 3. Rough- 
nefs may depend on artificial means, 
as the addition of floes by the vintner. 
4. on the addition of hufks to muit 
in fermentation.. 

The colour of wines depends very 
little on the juice of the grape, the 
red grape affording a wine equally 
tran{parent with the naturally white. 
When ared wine is wanted, the red 
hufks are thrown in, When white 
wines grow rough and brown, the 
wine-merchant is in the practice of 
dying them red. Hence little judg- 
ment is to be drawn from the colour 
of wines. 


Plants and Animals. 


is fo bountiful to us, that her treafure 
is never exhaufled, and the more dif- 
coveries we make, the more we find 
intir ely unknown to us. 

It is true, the vegetable world ts a 
very paihve one. Lhe want of {en- 
fation, and the means of felf-prefer- 
vation, render ir edentially different 
from the animal world. In moit 
other points, the image of the one 
may be diftinétly traced in the mir- 
rour of the other. They have a cede 
of laws drawn up for them by the 
author of nature himfelf, and t9 it 
they fteadily adhere. 
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It is fcarce to be remarked, that 
nature obferves her itages and periods 
of life, in the vegetabie as well as the 
anima! world. We obdierve the 
greate{t tendernefs and delicacy 1a the 
firtt growth of every plant. ‘Pheir 
maturity wears every mark of health 


and vigour; and this is the period 


for produce and increale. Vegeta- 
bles, as well as animals, afford ftrong 
evidences of the decline of life. 
When nature has run its courfe, we 
obferve the brawny-oak gradually de- 
cay: Hoary old-age tumbles it into 
ruins. 

Some plants are of longer duration 
than others. Annuals, bienntals, 
perennials, may all be obferved with- 
ina very narrow compafs of ground. 
Some produce flowers but once in 
the ume of their exiltence, and then 
exhault their own life in giving it to 
their offspring. One revolving fun 
often meafures the duration of other 
flowers, particularly the ceres, which, 
like children, trequently come into 
the world as it were to try to live. 

We certainly may imagine, with 
great truth, that plants have few ofh- 
ces to perform. And nature has 
afligned them more than we are 
aware of, for our ule as well as In- 
ftruction. ‘The ttory of the fun- 
flower jin Ovid is confirmed by daily 
experience. ‘homion  beautiful- 
ly deicribes its affection: 


But one, the lofty follower of the 
fun, 

Sad when he {ets, fhuts up her yellow 
leaves, 

Drooping all night: and. when! 

rooping all night; and, when he 

warm returns, 

Points her inamourd bofom to his 
ray, 


Moft of the difcous flowers, by 
fome elaltic power unknown to us, 
follow the fun in its courfe. ‘They 
attend him in his evening retreat, 
and meet his rifingluitre in the morn- 
ing with the fame conitant and uner- 
ring law. 


November, 


Vegetables enjoy their periods of 
fleep and reft equally with the ani- 
mal world. The common goat’s- 
beard feems defigned to remind us of 
the fun pafiing the meridian, by clo- 
fing up its flowers at that time ; whilit 
all the tretoils ferve as a barometer 
to the hufbandman, by conttandy 
contracting their leaves againit an im- 
pending itorm. I need {carce men- 
tion the contra€ting qualities of the 
tamarind, acacia, fenfitive plant, the 
common whitlow-grafles, and cuc- 
kow-bread, to ftreagthen iny afferti- 
ons. They are facts fufliciently 
known to mankind in general. 

In the animal world, we obferve 
many Creatures undergo various 
changes during the courte of their 
exiltence. ‘The caterpillar, in par- 
ticular, undergoes feveral changes be- 
fore it produces a butterfly. ‘The 
very fame effects may be traced in 
the vegetable world. Who could 
imagine, without knowing the fact, 
that ivy, in its infant ftate, bears lan- 
ceolated leaves, and produces neither 
flowers nor fruit? In its next ftate 
the leaves are quinquelobed, and the 
plant adheres, in a barren ftate, to 
trees and rocks for fupport. Three 
years generally elapie, like a peacock 
In getting its plumes, betore it 
branches out Into a tree, with trilo- 
bed leaves, and produces both flow- 
ers andtru:t. And it is {till as won- 
derful to obferve, that it finifhes its 
growth with plain oval leaves. 

Difeaies are as incidental to plants 
as animals. ‘The amputaiion of a 
linsb, or the lots of it by the vio- 
lence of a tempett, {poils the fymme- 
try of the plant, and retards its growth. 
The vine blecds too much, if it is 
pruned by an unfkilful hand, or at 
an improper feafon. The orchard 
refufes its crop of upples, if we ufe 
the knife frequently, or improperly. 
Canker, on the other hand, corrodes 
the very vitals of exiftence. And 
nothing is {o common as to fee in- 
feéts and vermin deftroy the moit 
vigorous fhoots, Exceflive drought, 
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or intenfe cold, and, above all, an 
improper foil, fhoot the arrows of 
certain death. We readily allow, 
that an inhabitant of the torrid zone 
would foon be ftarved to death in 
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Greenland or Lapland: but we for- 
get that the fame wife Creator of all 
things has alfo appropriated a proper 
foil and climate to the fimpleft weed 
that grows. 


The Natural Hiflory of Pearls, and the Method of fifbing for them. 


Pearl is a hard, white, fhining 

body, ufually round, which is 
found in a teftaceous fifh, refembling 
an oyfter. 

Pearls, though efteemed of the 
number of gems by our jewellers, 
and highly valued, not only at this 
time, but in all ages, proceed only 
from a diftemper in the creature that 
produces them, analogous to the 
bezoars, and other ftony concretions 
in feveral animals of other kinds. 

The fifth in which thefe are ufual- 
ly produced is the Eaft-Indian pearl- 
oyfter, asitis commonly called, Be- 
fides this fhell, there are many others, 
which are found to produce pearls; 
as the common oyftter fhell, the muf- 
cle, and feveral others ; the pearls of 
which are fometimes valuable; but 
thofe of the true Indian berberi, or 
pearl-oyfter, are in general fuperior 
toall. The {mall or feed pearls, al- 
fo called ounce-pearls, from their be- 
ing fold by the ounce, and not by 
tale, are the mo{t numerous andcom- 
mon; but asin diamonds, among the 
multitudes of {mall ones, there are 
fmaller numbers of larger found ; fo 
in pearls there are {maller and larger 
kinds ; but, as they increafe in fize, 
they are proportionally leis frequent, 
and this 1s one reajon of their great 
price. We have Scotch pearls fre- 
quently as big as a little tare, fome as 
big as a large pea, and fome few of 
the fize of a horfe-bean; but they 
are ufually of a bad fhape, and of lit- 
tle value in proportion to their weight. 
Philip I. of Spain, had a pearl per. 
tect in its fhape and colour, and of 
the fize of a pigeon’s egg. ‘The 
fineft, and what is called the true 
fhape of the pearl, is a perfect round ; 
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but if pearls of a confiderable fize 
are of the fhape of a pear, as is not 
unfrequently the cafe, they are not 
lefs valued, as they ferve for ear-rings 
and other ornaments. ‘Their colour 
ought to be a pure white, and that 
not a dead and lifelefs, but a clear 
and brilliant one ; they mutt be per- 
fectly clear from any foulnefs, {pot, 
or ftain; and their f{urfaces mui{lt be 
naturally {mooth and glofly; for 
they bring their natural polifh with 
them, which art is not able to im- 
prove. 

All pearls are formed of the matter 
of the fhell, and confift of a number 
of coats {pread with pertect regulari- 
ty one over another, in the manner 
of the feveral coats of an onion, or 
like the feveral ftrata of the ftones 
found in the bladders or ftomachs of 
animals, only much thinner, 

In the Eatt-Indies, there are two 
feafons tor pearl fifhing: The firtt is 
in March and April, and the laft in 
Augult and September; and, the 
moire rain there falls in the year, the 
more plentiful are thefe fifheries. At 
the beginning of the feafon, there are 
fometimes two hundred and fifty 
barks on the banks; the larger barks 
having two divers, and the {maller 
one. As foon as the barks arrive at 
the place where the fifth lie, and have 
caft anchor, cach diver binds a ftone 
fix inches thick, and a foot long, un- 
der his body: which ferves hun as 
ballatt, prevents his being driven a- 
way by the motion of the water, and 
enables him to walk more fteadily un- 
der the waves. ‘They allo tie ano- 
ther very heavy ftone to one foot, by 
which means they are very {peedily 
fent to the bottom of the fea; end, 
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586 Natural Hiftory of Pearls. 


as the oyfters are ufually firmly faf- 
tened to the rocks, they arm their 
hands with leather gloves, to prevent 


their being wounded in pulling them’ 


violently off; but this tafk fome 
perform with an iron rake. In the 
laft place, each diver carries down 
with him a large net, in the manner 
of a fack, tied to his neck by a long 
cord, the other end of which 1s faf- 
tened to the fide of the bark. This 
net is to hold the oyfters gathered 
from the rock, and the cord 1s to pull 
up the diver when his bag is full, or 
when he wants air. 

In this equipage, he fometimes 
precipitates himfelf fixty feet under 
water; and, as he has no time to 
lofe, he no fooner arrives at the bot- 
tom, than he begins to run from fide 
to fide, tearing up all the oyfters he 
meets with, and cramming them into 
his budget. 

At whatever depth the divers are, 
the light is fo great, that they eafily 
fee whatever pafles in the fea; and, 
to their great confternation, fome- 
times perceive monftrous fifhes, from 
which all their addrefs in muddying 
the water will not always fave them. 
The becoming their prey 1s one of 
the greateft, and the moit ufual dan- 
ger attending the fifhery. ‘The beft 
divers will keep under water half an 
hour, and the reft do not ftay lefs 
than a quarter. During this time 
they hold their breath without the 
ufe of oils, or any other liquors ; 
only acquiring the habit by long 
practice. When they find them- 
felves ftraitened, they pull the rope 
to which the bag is fattened, and 
hold faft by it with both hands ; 
when thofe in the bark, taking the 
fignal, heave them up Into the air, 
and unload them of their hth, which 
is fometimes five hundred oytters, 
and fometimes not above fifty. Some 





Nevemier, 


of the divers need a moment’s refpite 
to recover breath; others jump in 
again initantly, continuing this vio- 
lent exercife without intermiffion for 
feveral hours, 

On the fhore they unload their 
barks, and Jay their oyfters in an in- 
finite number of little pits dug in the 
fand four or five feet {quare, raifing 
heaps of fand over them to the height 
of a man; and in this condition they 
are left, till the rain, wind, and fun, 
have obliged them to open, which 
foon kills them: Upon this the fleth 
rots and dries, and the pearls, thus 
difengaged, fall into the pit, on their 
taking out the fhells. After clear- 
ing the pits of the groffer filth, they 
fift the fand feveral times in order to 
find the pearl: But whatever care 
they take they always lofe a great 
many. After cleaning and drying 
the pearls, they are pafled thro’ a 
kind of fieve, according to their 
fizes; the {malleft are then fold as 
feed-pearls, and the reft put up to 
Sree and fold to the higheft bid- 

er, 

Artificial pearls are made by re- 
ducing feed-pearls to a pafte, by 
means of a chymical preparation, 
called mercurial water, making the 
beads in filver moulds, boring them 
with a hog’s briftle, and drying them 
in a clofed glafs in the fun. 

Beads, in imitation of pearl, are 
alfo made of wax, and covered with 
the fcales of feveral kinds of fifhes. 
Mother of pear] is the fhell, not of 
the pearl-oyfter, but of another fea- 
fifth of the oyiter kind) = This fhell in 
the infide is extremely {mooth, and 
of the whitenefs and water of pearl 
itfelf; and it has the fame luftre on 
the outfide, after the frft laminz or 
fcales have been cleared off with 
agua fortis and the lapidary’s mill. 
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The Nature of Chceftity; a Moral Efay. 


OVE between the fexes is a 

natural paflion deeply rooted in 
the human heart for a very impor- 
tantend. At the fame time it is not, 
as in other animals, limited and re- 
ftrained by that end: Its influence 
goes a great deal farther. And fuch 
often is its impetuofity, that it is apt 
to hurry us into very irregular and 
pernicious exceffes. It mutt then 
be happy for us, if we can find a 
principle in our nature calculated to 
check the irregularities, and prevent 
the diforders of this pafflion. Such a 
principle is chaftity ; a virtue whofe 
nature and province it is fo to regu- 
Jate and govern the paffion of love, 
as to fecure to us its real bleflings, 
and prevent its hurtful and frequent- 
ly fatal effects. ‘This is, no doubt, 
a province of the utmoft importance 
to us; yet we muit examine it with 
abundance of referve, and be con. 
tented with fome general obferva- 
tions. 

The fmalleft reflexion muft make 
it evident, what wonderful art and 
contrivance Providence has difco- 
vered to make an eininent diftincti- 
on betwixt man and the inferior ani- 
mals. Thefe have no nice feelings 
in their nature; they are guided by 
an immediate and unceremonial tn- 
ftinét. But, with regard to man, it 
is beautiful to obierve, that nature 
has placed the two fexes, defigned 
for the ftricteft union, vet, in the 
mean time, at the greateft diitance 
from one another, and that by inter- 
vention of certain delicate and agree- 
able fenfations, intumately wrought 
into the conftitution of each. 

The one fex is infpired with awe 
and refpeét, a kind of veneration 
arifing from the fuppofed virtue and 
dignity of the cther; and thefe fen- 
timents forbid the rafh and unhal- 
lowed approach, which beauty would 
feem to folicit, The other fex 


maintains their diftance by a grace- 
ful modefty, a decent pride, and in- 
ward con{fciou{nefs of worth. Thefe 
fentiments are as naturally as elegant- 


ly exprefled by Milton: 


Greatnefs of mind and noblenefs their 
feat 

Build in her lovelieft, and create an 
awe 


About her, asa guard angelic plac’d, 


And, 

She heard me thus, and, though 
divinely brought, 

Yet innocence and virgin modefty, 

Her virtue; and the confcience of 
her worth 

That would be woo’d, and, not un- 
fought, be won, 

Not obvious, not obtrufive, but re- 
tir’d, } 

The more defirable. 


The tender imprefflions are no 
doubt mutual, but it is the privilege 
of the one to make an honourable 
advance, and the beauty of the other 
to make a decent defence. 

The one approaches by all the 
gentle offices which a kind compla- 
cence can infpire: If the other yields, 
it is yet with a reluctant modetty, 
and only in full confidence of a fin- 
cere and permanent affection. And 
hence an union of hearts is formed 
upon the faith of an indiffoluble 
friendfhip, fweetened and refined by 
the foft endearments of a tender paf- 
fion. " Thefe are but imperfeét 
{ketches of the inimitably beautiful 
and delicate movements of the mind 
in the paflion of love, a paffion which 
enters deep into the human conftitu- 
tion, and makes a confiderable figure 
in the hiftory of mankind. 

What then does nature intend by 
thus arraying the paflion of love with 
all this profufion of agreeable fenti- 
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ments? Does fhe mean to recom- 
mend a felfifh and fenfual gratifica- 
tion? No, fhe plainly points out to 
us refpeét, modefty, mutual tender- 
nefs, conftancy, and faith, And 
all this beautitul aflemblage enters 
into the idea of chattity. Nature 
feems to have taken particular care, 
that we fhould not forget the refem- 


blance we bear to nobler ranks of 


beings even whillt we tafte thofe cor- 
poreal pleafures, common to us with 
the brute creation. Nay, fhe will 
not {fo much as allow the confcious 
dignity, infpired by fo many moral 
graces, to excufe the blufhes arifing 
from thofe grofler fenfations. 

Thus chattity plainly appears to 
be a common, as well as an impor- 
tant virtue, though, no tor 


doubt, 


The Nature of Chafrity. 
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and excefs, more neceffarily occafi 
ons diforder and unhappineds.’ 

In regard to the general fenfe ot 
mankind on the fubject of female 
chaftity, it 1s certain thatall nations 
of the world have had a particular 
re{pect for this virtue, and ever have 
annexed infamy and reproach to the 
oppolite vice. 

But, not to launch out too far, 
we fhall confine ourtelves to the re- 
gards fhewn to this virtue by the 
Romans, who may be confidered as 
the beit models. We are told, (a 
thing hardly credible,) that for up- 
wards of five hundred years, there 
was no Inilance of a divorce among 
that people. Nay, the ancient Ro- 
mans were {fo nice in their fentiments 
of chaitity, that they regarded a wo- 


reafons neediefs to be mentioned, it man, who entered into a fecond mar- 
1s more cifential.and ornamental to riage, in an unfavourable light; and 


the female fex. As chaility is thus 
itrongly .rooted In nature, it 1s no 
lefs recommended by its happy in- 
fluence and agreeable effects. It re- 
fpectively fecures the peace, the 
faith, the friendhhip, 
either fex, and all the {weet inter- 
changes of mutual love: While the 
contrary vice mult reverie this agree- 
able fcene, nay, and often view 


and honour of 


were ufed to honour with a crown 
of chattity the matrons who retufed 
to do fo, as Valertus Maximus in- 
forms us, 

Upon chattity they feem to have 
refted the perpetuity of their fate ; 
and the prefervation of the facred 
fre, which was the emblem of this 
virtue, they trufted to the particular 
care of a CC ‘rtain number of {fpotleds 


with an unfeeling heart the wretch- virgins. ‘Thofe facred Vettals en- 
ednefs, infamy, and runofthe per- ioyed diftinanithed privileges. but 
ion once beloved, and who repofed it they forfeited their virtue the 


too great truft in the {inpery faith 
o! man. There can ve no flavery, 
favs the eloquent Lord Shaftefbury 
. } 
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crime Was punifhed wilh the utmoit 
feverit y. Chaititv makes a great 
and 


heure in the Roman hittory, 


greater than what Is coniequent to cave occafion to the moit remarkable 
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the dominton and rule of love. OF revolutions of that State. The Ro- 


mans fubmitted with incredible pa- 


by favour or conceilion, and afiumes  ticiice to the tyrannical government 
; the moft from (prin cee and indul- ot the Targ uin.. Buta fenfe of vio- 
gence. Whatit colts us in the mo- dated cn aftity rouled all at once that 
i Geny and ingenuity of our natures, {pirit which a thoufand other aéts of 
: inthe tamh and uonelty o: cur oppreilion could not awake. And 
) ters, as eafily apprehended by = t. le Vengeance, provoked by the dif- 
ene who will refleét. And it will honour done to Lucretia, Jaid the 
from hence appear, that there Is no foundation of the greateit Common- 
: Which, im Ms extravagance wealth on carth. 
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The Loves of Puepima and ABENSAR; am African Tak. 


Hedima, the daughter of an Af- 

rican Chief, pafi ed her days in 
indifference and repote, t/] fh: be- 
came acquainted with Abeniar: It 
was then that fhe knew what it was 
to love. She forgot her former a- 
mufements and pleatures, She even 
neglected her attire: Her coral and 
her beads were no longer intereiting 
to her. ‘The image of Abentfar was 
mone to her night and day: She 
{aw him in her dreams; fhe taw him 
when fhe awaked; the inchanting 
found of his’ voice ever vibrated on 
her ear; his convertation, his tfea- 
tures, were engraved on her mind. 
Abenfar was of the fame tribe with 
Phedima; he furpaHed all the young 
mei of his age in the majelty and 
comelinefs of his deportment and 
figure; and his countenance had a 
happy mixture of tendernefs and viva- 
city. He faw Phedima, and told 
her that fhe was handiome. ‘This 
compliment, which the young Afri- 
can had fo often heard, feemed to 
have a peculiar propriety when it 
came from Abenfar. For the firit 
time, pleafure and pride made them- 
felves known to her heart; and fhe 
icrupled not to difcover to him her 
fentiments. She perceived no good 
reafon why the fhould tmitate the wo- 
men of Europe, who conceal the 
truth, and give to fulfhood the name 
of Gecency. 

But, : delivering over her mind 
to the impreilions of love, fhe allo 
made it fab eét to uneafinefs and in- 
quietude. Did Abenfar neglect for 
one day to fee her? fhe fancied him 
unfaithtul. Did fhe hear a_ gentle 
murmur in the grove? fhe tancied 
that her iover was about to furprize 
her, She saetienedl to him, while a 
G feep fiulence informed her ot her mil- 
take, and plunged her into a iea of 
cruel ieflections. She,could not 


‘ong have erdured this itate of un- 


certainty and trouble, if the ab/ene 
Abeniar had not frequently fought, 
by letters, to calm her chagrin; to 
afiure her, that fhe had no rival in 
his affections ; and to renew, athou- 
{and times, his oaths of fidelitv. ‘ Is 
there a talr-one, he faid, who can 


enter Into competition with Phedi- 


ma? The countenances cf other wo- 
men have acquired a fine tinét, and 
a Sper apeowstn by the juice of fhrubs 
and of trees: Their taces and per- 
Ganasooaty remarkable by the figures 
with which they have embellifhed 
them. They pleafe folely by the aids 
of art; but you inchant by the fim- 
ple gifts of nature. They admire 
the « liftinétions of my rank ; you are 
attached to my perfon. It is from a 
prin ‘ciple of felf-love that they feem 
devotedto me; but your affection is 
fincere, and foandel in fentiment, 
My dear Phedima! it is impoflible 
hat I can love any other than you,’ 
It was the moit earneft defire of 
Abenfar, that the father of his niif- 
treis fhould approve his choice. He 
threw himielt at his knees; but the 
old warrior would not confent to 
crown his wihes, till he had diftin- 
guifhed himfelf by his courage, and 
hac — to repel the ailaults 
of an enemy, who had incroached on 
enhagn territory of his tribe, “Whe lover 
told him, that the hopes of being re. 
lated to hie would animate his va- 
lour, that he confidered himfelf as 
charged with the glory of Phedima 
and his own, and that he could not 
but prove himfelf the moft intrepid 
ofinen. He confirmed his atteitati- 
on by oaths; but the father of Phe- 
dima knew well that war and love do 
not fuit together. The youthful 
Abenlar gave himfelf up intirely to 
his paflion: Glory appeared to him 
in the chtra¢ter of a relentlets tyrant, 
who oppoied his happinels : He beg- 
gelot his mifirefs, that the wouid 
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throw off the paternal yoke, and that 
fhe would retire with hiss. to a di- 
tant folitude, where they might en- 
ioy themfelves, and conform to the 
laws of nature. But Phedima could 
not ilifle the fentiments of filial pie- 

ty, to foilow too pafhonate a lover. 
* What is it that you propofe to me, 
Abentar ? Whither do you with that 
we fhould carry our guilty tranfports ? 
Would you ceafe to be a citizen and 
2 fon to be a lover? Shall that ten- 
which gives force to honour- 
able minds, enteeble yours? But I 
will not load you with reproaches; I, 
who, fora moment, Was your accom- 
plice; Twho,ata me, was difpofed 
co accompany you to any climate, and 
blindly to precipitate myfelf into 
an abyis of mifery ! Forbid it 
rt Heaven ! that you—-that I— 
{hould be fo criminal as to yield to 
tuch an unworthy impulfe. Doyou 
not — that your lite, your for- 
nd honour, appertain to focte- 
and that you 


without be- 
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tune, } 
ty and your country, 


an ind yn them. 


< atyy )f 
ing cuilty of the high elt injultice ? 
Put ° 13 mot tor me to lay betore you 


vour duues. Itus the image of my 
luther that has re- eftablifhed j order in 
my Gavied imagination, Ithought 
{ beheid hun witha mournful afpect, 
rnd, wath hair difhevelled, demand- 
ing his daughter of every paflenger, 
and lamenting over the blaited ho- 
nour of his houfe. I could not fup- 
port this frightful fpectacle: But have 
not vou alio a father, who holds out 
to you his arms?” ‘ Whither would 
u go, my ton,’ Jays he ? It is againft 


» ctl . Saaz? \ 


my that we muft march. § I 
nave hardened your intancy by trials 
{ fre and of courage; I have taught 


thirit and hunger, and 
ve.v inclemency of featons; it is 
pow your time to aét, My fight has 
filed me, my hand trembles, and 
my weaknefs confines me at home. 
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you do not attend tome. Youthink 
of flying, and your unhappy loves are 
aboutto reflect a dilgrace upon me— 
are about to tarnifh all the luftre of 
my better days. Refleét; return to 
your duty ; efcape the bitternefs of 
your own reflexions; and give me 
ome confort in my laft years. 

The duty, continued Phecima, 
Ww hich paternal authority injoins you, 
love itfelf commands, when it has 
loit its firft violence. By conducting 
ourfelves according to the withes of 
our fathers, our pleafures will be mul- 
tiplied. We fhall arrive at felicity. 
Enter then on the road to glory; I 
fhall invoke every propitious power 
to give fuccefs to your arins; I fhall 
crown you with laurels.’ 

The high fentiments and honour of 
the virtuous African raifed the mind 
of her lover. He no longer preter- 
red the blandifhme: ts of voluptuouf- 
neis to the fatigues of war; he be- 
came on thecontrary an intrepid war- 
rior, Who, by actions of prowets and 
courage, was about to place himfelf 
in the rank of the protectors of his 
country, and to join this honourable 
title to that of being the hufband of 
Phedima. He marched under the 
ltandard of the valiant Haroun, the 
father of his miftrefs. His exploits 
foon diftinguifhed him from the croud 
of heroes who fought around him. 
His atchievements delivered Haroun 
from his enemies; and the grateful 
old Chief declared him his {on-in- 
law on the field of battle. ‘The vic- 
torious lover, Joaced with f{poil, 
ftandards, and trophies, haitened to 
throw them at the feet of his mif- 
trefs. No obittacle feemed now to 
offer itfelf to their union and happt- 
nels, ‘The hatred, notwitlitanding, 
of a jealous rival, who had, more than 
once, made known to I’hedima his 
Impet uous tranfports, was about to 
Interrupt their fel ICIty, Vitnds » pure 
and innocent, are not apt to ~ Cif. 
picious. Abenfar and Phedima, ac- 
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compan 1 with their jriends anda 
priett, had g ne nto a favourite grove, 
iere to be united to eacu other. Al- 

ready 
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ready they had joined hands, and the 
prieft had pronounced the benediéti- 
on; When a confufed murmur was 
heard, and a body of horfemen ap- 
peared ina hoitile form. It was the 
perfidious Alzaide, at the head of a 
powerful band of theenemy. Aben- 
far had recourfe to his arrows and his 
javelins; he flies where the danger 
called him ; but it was in vain that 
he atcempted to infufe valour into his 
followers. ‘They could not face fuch 
a juperiority of numbers, and became 
the prizes of the victor, ‘The vin- 
diétive Alzaide tore Phedima from 
the altar, and fold her, with her fa- 
ther and many of her friends, toa 
company of Europeans, who had 
touched at that coait. The unfortu- 
nate Phedima, awakening from a 
{woon, found herfelt among a multi- 
tude of ftrangers, who were defpoil- 
ing her of her coral and bracelets, 
and of all the little trinkets which fhe 
had received from her lover. In the 
heizht of her defpair, fhe called on 
Abenfar ; and her diiturbed imagina- 
tion reprefented him as pale and dis- 
hgured, at the feet of his rival. 
Meanwhile, the veflel moves off from 
the country, where, fhe had flattered 
herfelf, fhe was to pafs her days ina 
ftate of felicity. It arrives at one of 
the iflands of the weit, and is imme- 
diately 
merchants, who regard the unfortu- 
nate Africans as objects of traffic. 

Phedima and her father were {old to 
i rich planter, named Darnley ; and 
here the hope of one day {fecing 

Abenfar foftened the feverity of her 
ioils,and made her refift the attempts 
of her matter to fubjedt her to his 
pleafures. Wer vi tue, which the 
moft flattering promifes could not 
overcome, coule not but fill him with 
efleem and Iriencthip. He ttudied 
her taite, and 
her defires ; he inquired into the 
ufages of her country ; and he grant- 
ed her every thing that fhe could 
vif, to receive from a father. T: ime, 
gined to the fingular qualities of 
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crouded with a number of 


informed himtelf of 


§9t 


Phedima, ftrengthened his affection 
forher; he judged that fhe was wor- 
thy of him; and generoully offered 
to raife her to the condition otf his 
wife. But how great was his fur- 
prife when he found that the untor- 
tunate African was little ambitious 
of that honour! Her love for Aben- 
far, and the oaths fhe had taken to 
preterve her fidelity to him, were not 
to be effaced by the diltance of time 
and of place. But what effect is there, 
which the tears of a beloved fath ler 
will not produce on a tender and at- 
fectionate daughter ? In the marriage 
of Phedima, Haroun faw the termi- 
nation ot his misfortunes; and he in- 
treated her, that fhe would not op. 
pote the wifhes of the moft generous 
of malters. ‘* Phedima! faid he, one 
day to her, with tears in his eves, 
has love greater power over your 
mind than nature? Is your difpofit ws 
on fo felfiih, that you will facrifice, 
to vour obitinacy, all the companions 
of your flavery ? Do you with that 
your aged parent fhould continue to 
be expofed to the infults of the Eu- 
ropeans ? Be, for once, the friend of 
a father, who has long protected you. 
My liberty will be the price of your 
fubmiflion to Darnley: Obey, nor 
Ict me blufh at my fetters. A train 
of circumftances have difengaged you 
from your promifes ; and there is no- 
thing that ought to prevent your ful- 
filling my withes.” £ I thall obey 
your orders, faid this virtuous daugh-: 
ter; I fhall efpoufe Darnley.’ 

This fabmiflion was toon to be 
followed by a bitter repentance. I 
happened, that while fhe was occup1- 
ed with the cares of her new iituation, 
that her ear was faluted with a voice 


the molt feducing and agreeable. It 


Abenlar. ‘This 
not content to 


the voice of 
faithful lover could 
live without the fociety of Phedima ; 
and, having learned the route fhe had 
been carried, engaged in the enter- 
reftoring her to himielt and 
He loaded Phedima 
Ah! taid he, 
how 


Was 


rife 
o her countrv. 
with his caredies. 
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how much have I fuffered fince I 
loft you! I thal] recover to you your 
liberty : ; You fhall yet be free and 
fortunate. We ep not, my Pheaima ! 
your Calaimities are atan end.’ 
The untortunate miitrefs of Aben- 
far told him of her new conneétions. 
The conttancy, faid fhe, of your 
love, your looks and your fighs, call 
back to my bolom ali my former af. 
fe€tions. But virtue requires that I 
do not give \ ay to them.’ In this 
fad extremity, .\bentar determined 
to deltroy himielt. ‘That his death, 
howe er, might be ufeful to his coun- 
trymep, Who groaned uncer a cruel 
oppreflion, he fummonc d them to 
arms. His ardour, and the opinion 
t his valour, gave vigour to his com- 
panions. ‘The  uropeans, unprepar- 
ed, and of interior to wCC, were al- 
hie it all put to the (word: Niidit the 
general confufion, the nobdle-minded 
Phedima difcovered the utmoit an- 
xietv to fave the life of her hufband 
and matter. She dreffled herfelf in 
his garments; and, being properly 
diiguifed to reprefent him, Went out, 


ona prefented herfelfbefore the rebels. 
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Abenfar, fancying that fhe was 
Darnley, prepared for revenge ; and 
the father of Phedima urged him on, 
and added to his refentment. But, 
the moment, while he meant to 
trike, Phedima, throwing afide her 
difgutte, flies into his arms.  Pof- 
tefled of the confidence of the rebels, 
fhe was abie to difpofe them to be 
more humane. ‘The chief article 
tor aceflation of hofiilities was the 
grant of Intire liberty to the Africans, 

In the facred cuties of marriage, 
rhedimna, found fo much employ- 
ment, that fhe thought lefs and lets of 
Abenfar. But the death of Darnley 
allowed her foon an opportunity of 
returning, without blame, to her ear- 
lieft love. The re{peet, however, 
which fhe owed to her firft hufband, 
did not permit her, for fome time, to 
celebrate her fecond nuptials. At 
leneth, in a connection with her be- 
loved Abentar, fhe began to Superi- 
ence the fweets of happinefs, and 
continued to enjoy all that bewitch- 
ing fatisfaétion of which two minds, 
formed to unite, are fufceptible. 


H THEATRE, 


{entiments that are cold, infipid, an 
cull! Such are the charaéte: iffics of 
the Drama of our times—-and where 
is the wonder? A kind ot French 
milt plays before our eyes, and pre- 
vents us from feceing and imitating the 
beauues of the later ages: we feem to 
borget that W ycherly excel] ed In 

rawing itrong characters, Congreve 
in luxuriance of w it, and Farquhar in 
lively and — dialogue. 

Wiliit be believed bv a future age, 
thatata a tim e when dramatic compo- 
{ition has been toflered by the kindeft 
he mol unbourded muni- 

e, it fhould degenerate into the 
deepett dullnefs? Where I talk of fo 
liberal a patronage, 1 do not mean 
that itis derived trom our kinge—— 
for 
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for his majefty, though he once af- 
fected to be the rifing Auguftus of his 
own Britain, has been by fome ma- 
lign influence eftranged from the plea- 
fures of elegant minds, and has long 
fince transferred his auguit affections 
to the rattles of philofophy, to mini- 
ature works, gilded books, and tov- 
men: nor from our nobility — for 
moft of thefe wretches feem to be 
completely abandoned, and too def- 
picable even to be laughed at by the 
Comic Mufe: 1 mean, from the 
public, who have opened wide their 
arms to the dramatic Mutes, and 
given them rewards which were be- 
fore unknown. 

In fo deplorable a flate of the Dra- 
ma, itis flrange, that men of {ree and 
enlarged minds fhould not arife to its 
relief, and, throwing off the fhackles 
of cuftom, and rifing above the dull 
genius of the age, point out to the 


dramatic Mufe her errors, her want of 


{fpirit, her want of tafte—where fhe 
has failed, and how fhe ought to 
amend, But, inflead of this free and 
laudable difcuffion of public men and 
public performances, will it be be- 
lieved that fome fecret, over-ruling 
influence has tied the hands of criti- 
cifm, and locked up even the bab- 
bling tongue of the newfpapers? Nor 
page, nor ‘paragrapy), relative to the 
Theatre, is fuffered to meet the pub 

lic eye without the fanétion of thofe 
interefled men, who hold in their 


‘hands the key of the prefs. As we 


confider this ignoble tyranny over the 
free mind as inconfilicnt with the ge- 
nius of a free people, and as ope- 
fating againft the interefts of our 
theatre in particular, we fhall endea 

vour to break the enchantment, ‘ad 


unite the hands of criticilm. We 
{hall once more rear the ftandard of 


literary freedom, and fight under its 
banner. If our poets facrifice the 
Mufes on the fhrine of fentimenta! 
Dullnefs, they fhali hear of it: and 
if managers affume the majeftic : 
of monarchs, preferring nont enfe a ad 


4 


rs 


4 


fing-fong to fenfe and {pirit, they 
fhall not doit with impunity. We 
fhall fully no laurels with ribaldry, 
nor with-hold panegyric from Its pro- 
per object: againft Dullrets only we 
declare war; and, come it in what- 
ever fhape it pleaies, we wil] purfue 
it to its grave. 

We know it is cuftomary, at the 
commencement of an mated sep. of 
this kind, to expatiate upon the can- 
dour and impartiality which will be 
obferved inthe execution ofit; we have 
nothing to fay on this head, except 
that we defire no credit, when our 
panegyric or our cenfure is not fup- 
ported by arguments. As we intend 
that this department fhall contain a 
complete hittory of the theatre, we 
fhall probably be more minute than 
ufual in recording every incident the 
public ought to know: and the tranf- 
actions of either houfe fhall appear 
under their refpeétive heads. 


') 77 T <P, aat’ ? 
Dear R - LANE, 


It is feldom a new dramatic per- 
formance ts exhibited in the firtt 
month of the theatrical feafon: the 
managers take this opportunity to 
review their old forces, and to ex. 
ercife their recrults. 

Soon atter the opening of this 
theatre, two yi oung ladies appeared 


: ci 

in the Beggar 5 Of era——the one Polly, 

| 4 

the other Juvcy. ‘he firlt fune tole- 
' ! : ° 

rably, but was delftitute of other 


powers to Cli the latter diicover- 
ed fome comic talents, but was not 
ripe for exhibiting them. The for- 
? ’ | ~c } aby tir: 2 . ’ ‘ . . 
mer has no abilities: the latter has 
frog | 
fome abilities, but fhe cannot ufe 
them properly. 

Thefe unfuccefsful ladics were fol- 
b | 
lowed by a Mr. Diamond, who per- 
formed the part of Rozeo in the 
ormec ne part oO 9/400 In tie 

3 } 

tragedy of that name. He 1s nota 
eood performer, and we venture to 
prophely that he will never be better, 
He has aéted in profeflion for 


fome time, and his parts feem to be 
AE arrived 
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arrived at their maturity. He un- 
deritood the craratter but ill, and 
perfornred 1 till worfe. It is the 
toible of us all, thac we wifh to be 
more tian we ought tobe.  Let-this 
gentleman ailume a charatter in 
which the paflions are leis exerted 
than in Romeo, in which the foul ts 
leis agitated, and he will probably 
be {uccefstul. 

The next adventurer was alio am- 
bitious, and fajled. His name 1s 
Clinch, and he made his firlt appear- 
ance in the mad charaéter of Alex- 
ander. The part in which he chofe 
to introduce himfelf to the public, 
was a proof of his having gleaned his 
oratory and attitudes in the {pouting- 
club. Loud without judgment, and 
loving without tendernefs, he 1s il 
calculated for either the hero or the 


lover. He may correét thete faults, 


but he will never diveit himfelf a 


inem. 

This performer was followed by a 
lady whote name is Smith, and who 
perl ormed ~ a fa in the dramatic 
romance of Cymer. This is the fair- 
eft flower of them n all. Not that her 
perfon is endued with extraordinary 
her face ngure 

alt that hit 
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Nove. 


Mr. Parfons. 
Mr. Cautherly, 
Mr. Baddeley. 
Mr. Dodd. 


Old Wittle - - 
Young Wittle - - 
Mr. Bates - - - 
Mr Keckfy - - 
Sir Patrick O’Neale Mr. Moody. 
Thomas - - - Mr. Weffon. 
oa Meff. Wrighten. 
EN = } Griffiths, ee. 
Widow Brady - Mrs. Barry. 


The piece is opened by a con- 
verfation between Mr. Bates and 
young Wittle; in which the latter 
intorms Bates, that he became en- 
amoured of a young widow at Scar- 
borough, who had agreed to marry 
him; that having intormed his un- 
cle (Old Wittle) of this, the old gen- 
tleman propofed to vifit her, in order 
to be a better judge of the proprie- 
ty of the mal that he liked the 
widow {fo well at this vifit, that he 
fell in love with her himfelf; there- 
by depriving him (young Wittle) 
both of his miftrefs and his fortune, 
the old man having the command of 
his nephew’s fortune till he fhould 
marry with hiscontent. Bates fym- 
pathife: 25 with him in his misfortunes, 
and agrees to afliit him in the reco- 
very of his widow. Young Wittle 
then informs him, that a plot has 
been concerted already for that pur- 
noie, in which the widow herfelf ts 
an agent. 


~—perhaps her voice ts deilitute of Young Witile now retires, and 

varity —- but her foft, melodious, 5 Lomas enters, chiefly to prepare us 
iwclanchely muilic, which fle accom- r the reception of Old Wittle, who, 

panies with a maoedly manner, is ir- he informs us, had been transformed 

refadtyi Ie. We ercatly maithake, if Ly" love, froma grave e and fober gen- 

Wiis. Siitacvil net toon be a fa- tleman, to a beau, anda fop of the 

vourlt x d actrets. fafhion. Svon after Old Wittle en- 

ters to confirm it, drefled out in the 

. e IRISH WIDOW, 2) moit ridiculous finery, when Bates 

) ° of tees itis, lately per- rallies him pretty clofely on his fan- 
firmed at this Theatre. taltic humours and appearance: but, 


™, N Friday the 23d of O&ober a 
. new piece tvas performed at 
Ovary Lane ‘Pheatre, calle, the Irifh 
Widow : the characters and plot are 


- . 
. 


on the old man’s being difpleafed, 
Bates leaves him. Keckfy now en- 
ters, W ho, by his drefs and conver- 
fation, feems to be a kind of a foolifh, 


old, effeminate fop, paflonately fond 


4 ~ 


of his young wife, and blind to her 


gallantries, 
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gallantries. He prailes Old Witrle 
greatly for his refolution of matry- 
ing, and encourages him in the per- 
{everance of it by deteribing his own 
domettic happinefs. Wattle then in- 
forms his friend of the good qualities 
of his miltrefs, her beauiy, her good- 
humour, her fwectnefs, affability 
and modetty. 

Soon after this the fcene changes 
to the park, where the two old men 
appear again, and after them the 
Irifh Widow, followed by three 
footmen and a black. In confe- 
quence of the plot concerted with 
Young Wittle, fhe now endeavours 
to difguft his uncle, by a behaviour 
very different from what he had be- 
fore entertained him with; and he 
is amazed to find her, inftead of the 
meek creature he had imagined her 
to be, imprudent, expenfive, and 
flaunting i it away with the gavelt airs 
fhe could affume. Here enfues a 
long fcene; and the widow plies her 
old lover fo clofely with her extrava- 
gant airs and behaviour, that, at the 
conclufion of it, he 1s pretty much 
difgufted ; and afterwards fends her 
a letter, in which he refigns his pre- 
tenfions to her. Here a temporary 
ftroke is introduced: the black com- 
plains to his miitrefs that the toot- 
men will not permit him to run be- 
fore them, and that they pinch and 
firike him for prefuming to du it. 
The footmen endeavour to vindicate 
themfelves, by reprefenting that they 
are free-born Englifhmen, and ought 
to take place of a negro and a flave. 
The Widow, however, informs them, 
that itis her pleafure; thatif they aé# 
againfi government, they mujl refign 
their places: and befides, that the 
laws had lately placed the blacks on 
a footing with the Britons, Zy making 
them equally free. 

After this (in confequence of the 
plot alio) Young Wittle enters to his 
uncle as mad, on account of his being 
baulked of the Widow. ‘The dif- 
tracted fituation of the nepher ', joined 


with the reprefentations of Bates, have 
the defired effect upon the old man, 

and fright him effectually trom his 
purpofe. And here we think the 
plot feems brought to the wifhed-for 
crifis; but the author does not feem 
to have been of that opinion: for af- 
terwards Sir Patrick O’Neale (who 
appears to have been the widow’s fa- 
ther) enters, to threaten Old Wittle 
for breaking his promife to his daugh- 
ter; and after him the Widow, dreff- 
ed as an officer, and in the character 
of her brother, on pretence to de- 
mand {fatisfaétion of Old Wittle, for 
having firft made propofals of marrt- 
age to his lilter the widow, and then 
rejecting her. All thefe éaufes con- 
ipiring together, the old gentieman 
confents to retire with Bates, in or- 

der to fettle the marriage of his ne- 
phew with the Widow, and to refign 
him the papers of his eftate, &c. On 
his return, dilcovering that the fiery 
officer was no other than the Widow 
herielf in breeches, he is greatly cha- 

grincd at having been bubbled, and 
infiits on having the papers again re- 
{tored to him; but Bates refigns them 
to the lawful owner of them, Young 
Wittle, and the piece concludes with 
a marriage, to the fatisfadtion of all 
the company except Old Wittle; and 
a jong. 

Such is the plot of this farcical per- 
formance, from a view of which the 
fagacious reader may ealily conjecture 
what the execution muft be. Though 
it 1s lengthened into two adts, there 
is not buline(s in it fufficient for more 
than one act. Trifling and common 
as the fable is, the manner in which 
it is treated 1s ftill more trifling; it is 
tedious, tame, and dilgutling. 

With refpect tothe charaéters, they 
are a groupe culled from the com- 
mon dramatic ftock without tafe or 
variety. ‘The author has not marked 


any of them with one trace of ori- 
ginality; and fo inconfiftently are 
they fupported, that fome of them do 
nothing, and others have nothing to 

do. 
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do. Keckfy has as little bufinefs in 
the picce as Sir Patrich O'Neale, and 
Thomas as little as either of them. 
Old Wittle is a wretch, whofe likenefs 
is to be found no where; and Young 
Wittle is one of thofe whining, cant- 
NBs mad inamoratoes, who are to 
se found every where. Were not 
he Wido Mrs. Barry’s hands, 
even the galleries would hoot 
at her: gay without gaiety, and 
{plendid without one feature of a gen- 
tlewoman, we wonder how any man 
could fall in love with her; we allo 
he devil the author 


-_ wo  & 


ed 


sooby 


wonder VW here 
found her 


W > fhould give an account of the 


fentiments, but there are none. In 
lieu of them are many Trifhifms 
which make no one Jaugh —wit 


without a point, and jeils without a 
fing. 
We 


has tired we. 


confefs this difguiting piece 
Tis but a barren bufi- 
neis where all is to blame and no- 
-_ — “ 

thing to We therefore 
cloie it, Hoping that it is not the pro- 
guion of either My. Murphy or Mr. 
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tifunia. It may be fufficient to ob- 
ferve of her, that fhe endeavours to 
tread cloiely on the heels ot Mrs. 
Avington. She poffeifes many re- 
quilites to rival that celebrated ac- 
treis; but while fhe ¢a/tates her, fhe 
will never attain to her eafe or her 
prace. . 
Another lady alio (Mrs. Hartley) 
has ‘appeared at this houle in the 
tragic walk. She is not dettitute of 
gud qualities and accomplifhments, 
but fhe will never equal Mrs. Yates, 
to which eminence ihe feems to af- 
pire. She feems to have greatly mil- 
taken her forte: fhe will be more 
fuccefsful im tendernefs than in rage. 
The only new piece, which has yet 
appeared at this theatre, is Comus, 
altered from Milton, by Mr. Colman, 
This gentleman has made very free 
with our old Bard: he has tripped 
his Afe/gue ot all the valuable jewels, 
and lett the glare and uintel only be- 
hind: the divine morality of the 
> Baccha- 


¢ 


nalian rant only remains. ‘This ini- 
mitable performance (which alone 
would have acquired immortality for 
Milton, had his Paradife Lojt Rever 
appeared) has long been held facred: 
but the managers are fo well accul- 
tamed to hathing up and flathing 
downto the torture of poets, and 
the murder of plays—that we are not 
to be furprifed at any thing they do. 
Covent caw theatre (absitts alone 
by page y and pantomime, and 
the manager thinks he has an un- 

right to pick thefe up, where- 
ver he can find them, 
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table. They are of infinite fervice 
in maintaining the poorer families in 
Minorca, who eat them boiled after 
having kept them long enough to 
Jofe their earthly tafte. 

The ancient Romans, made ponds 
for keeping them in, and fattened 
them with corn and wine, prepared 
for that ufe. They feed not only 
upon herbs and fruit, but bread, 
cheefe, flefh, ffh, and falr meat. 

Pliny, cited by Rieger, mentions 
the afhes of the fhelis, as of ule to 
expel the itone; fo ancient was the 
knowledge of the ufe of the thells, 
lately revived in calculous cafes. 


Secundo, Cochlea aquatica, five marina. 


The Periwincle, Water or Sea-{nail. 


It abounds on our coaft, and is 
eaten abundantly by our poor. Be- 
ing boiled it eats fat, tender and 
luf{cious, e{pecially the tail, though 
the upper part is fomewhat rough, 

It is preterred to the terreltial fort 
as food, vy reafon of the Sea-talt, 
correcting the vilcofity. According- 
ly Yournefort, who ted on it in his 
travels, affirms that it is much better 
than the Jimpit caten raw; and that 
boiled in walerit Is preferable to the 
land fnail, and Dyofcorides recom- 
mends it as more agreeable to the 
ftomach, and pailing ealtly otf by 
{too}, They are uled in holland 
chief V between Ea/i an and fi} Pitejun- 
trae and A little ionger, at which 
time they fend hogsheads of them to 
tiie towns, and having boilea them in 
fait and water, fell them by mea- 


fure. 


Lin Vs host “F— 
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Purple-fifh. 


Gf which ftains linen or 
, * 74 - , i 
white filk purple, or ratacr c7im- 


{on. 


The author of the SpePacle de la 
Nature, enumerates feveral fheil-ffh, 
from whence the ancients got their 
purple, which being gotten trom the 
fhell-fifh rendered it foverv dear: and 
Dale obterves that the true Purpura 
or Murex had a rough and uneven 
fhell with fhort tubercles, and is 
fcarce known to us: however, this 
{pecies of the Whelk certainly yields 
a molt beauutul crimfon dye: its 
fhell is of a much lighter colour, and 
much thicker and itronger than that 
of the Periwincle or tea {nail with 
Which it has been confounded. 

Fach fith contains a imall quanti- 
ty of liquor of a pale yellow colour 
fomewhat vitcid, which tinges linen 
and white filk firit green, which on 
repeated wafhing becoines purple, 
and at lait a fine crimfon, which is 
indelible, contrary, to what Savary 
afierts. | 

f tried it on Cambrick, which it 
frit tinged green, which on the firft 
wathing became of a bluifh colour, 
and on five wafhings of a crifom. 

Dale in his hutory of the antiqui- 
ties ot Harwich, feems to have been 
aguainted with no other way of 
giving this dye, than by expoling 
the cloth to the fun, obferving tha 
the changes of colour are made tai- 
ter or flower, according to the de 
grees of the fun’s heat, and in the 
memoirs of the Royal Academy 
i7ii, it 1s obferved, that the heat 
of the fun or of the fire gives the 
tinging liquor of the Buccinum the 
feveral degrees of colour, from a 
yellowih to a green, and then to a 
purple; but that a far lefs degree 
of the heat of the fun than of the 
fire, gives the purple colour: and 

the atr allo, efpecially when 
windy, has the fame effeét of pro- 
ducing thele changes of colour both 
on tne liquor of the Ocufide Pourpre 
and on the liquor of the Buccinum, 
which 1s illuftrated by a fimilar effec 
of the air on the colour of the blood. 
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Patella, ex livido cinerea ftratia, 
a Flither, Limpit or Pap-fhell 
Lifter. Hift. Conchyl. 


Tt is a tough and coraceous food, 
tho’ {weetifh ; however, this and the 


Peniwincle are eaten abundantly by 
the poor on our coalts, efpectally in 
Lent: Icisalfo ufed asa bait for other 
fifh : and the fhell has been ufed asa 
detenfitive to the nipple upon Chi- 
rurgical applications to this part. 


16 Solen Rendeletti, Concha fufca lon- 
gifima anguftiffimaqg: quibujdam 
Solen dia. Lift. Hift. Conchyl. 


The Razor-fifh. It is a frequent 
fifh here and much ufed asa 
lenten provilion, being in feafon 
in Spring. 


It isa fat and delicious, fweet, but 
lefs lufcious than the Scallop, it mutt 
not be boiled, for it grows tough by 
boiling but only fcalded and being 
fet to drain, it is fcalded in its own 
liquor, anda little butter, vinegar, 
pepper and nutmeg are added, 

17 Polyps Altrovand: Rendeletti, vns- 
go. ASguid, 


It is {mall fth of a Cartilaginous 
{ubllance, found in plenty on the 
fhore between Black-Rock and Aeric 
having eight long legs or rather foot, 
according to the denomination of a 
Polypus, tome of which are fix inches 
long, extended lixe fo many rays 
froma Centre, and on the infide of 
thefe are numerous promineices hol- 
lowed in the middle, forming to 
many fuckers, by which . embraces 
other fifh, litts up tones, Ac. 

When it is puriued by other mth it 
throws out a liquor black like ink, 
with which the water being darken- 
ed it hides itfelt trom its prey on 
this account it might be cailed the 
Ink-fifo, and indeed the figure of the 


=*** 





Noveméer, 


Sepia, 1n Ca/per Bauhines Diofcorides, 
agrees to our fAfh, which however 
differ from the Sepia Salviani, which 
has the bone called Os Sepia, which 
is fometimes caft up on our fhore, 
and is ufed in powder by our Farri- 
ers to take away Pearls in the cfes of 
Horfes, and by the Baziers to {cour 
their veffels. but our Sguid has no 
bone, yetthe Sepia Salviani agrees 
to ours emitting the inky liquor. 

It ferves as a bait for Cod, and is 
fometimes eaten by mankind being 
well taited, and fometimes met 
with at table in the maritime town, of 
France and elfewhere, as was the inky 
liquor itfelf of the Sepia formerly, 
for Diofcodes fays, that it was hard of 
digeftion, tho’ it foftened the belly ; 
and the fame inky liquor is placed by 
Celjus among the aliments that move 
the belly, 4d. 2. cap. 29. 


18 Urtica Marina Soluta Rondeletti de 
Pifcibus, by fome called the 
oblander, and fea blubber or 
Jelly. 


This is inferted here as being a 
Polypus. It is round and flat, of a 
gelatinous confiltence and fome of 
them near a foot diameter and in the 
inferior part it has feveral feet, it is 
frequently cait upon our fhore. 

It is called Urtica becautfe it affects 
thofe that touch It m a manner like 
the flinging of a nettle, caufing pim- 
ples on the kin. 7] am informed, 
that in fome of the hot countries, the 
feet of it when alive affeét thote that 
touch them with violent pain. Ron- 
acletius obierves, that the flefh grows 
hrincr in winter, and is efculent 
and rae tought atter for this 
purpote, and Dr. Fanered Rabinjon, 
In his oblervatk ns, made about Rome 
and Nuples, fa: s he eat it, and it 

iwreead well with him: and Mac- 
katels are fard to devour the Urtica 
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19. Mytul: Rondeletti, AngliceMufcles. 
Lift. Hilt. Conchyl. 


The belt in this country are {aid to 
be at Clhutarf: they arc alfo large at 
the Piles and at Sutton, and are uled 
asa bait for other hfh. 

That of the Sea, is preferred to 
the River fort, the Vilcofity being 
vartly corrected in the former, from 
whence alfo it moves the belly in 
commen with Oyilers and fome 
other fhell fifth, as was well knownin 
Horaceés time ; * and the broth is 
preicribed by Ce/jus for this purpole 
in Fevers. ‘However, it is a food 
not much to be recommended, be- 
caufe it frequently occafions great 
diforders in perfons who eat it, as 
ficknefs, fometimes delirium, and e- 
ruptions of pimples in the fkin, to 
prevent which they are ordered to be 
three or four times {calded and eaten 
with vinegar. 

The fymptoms arifing from the 
eating of Mutcles, are fometimes de- 
{cribed thus : 

Anxicty and fhortnefs of breath, 
delirium and lofs of memory, the co- 
lour of the face changing to a livid 
and reddifh, and a twelling of the 
fame, convulfive motions of the joints 
alternately, a burning heat of the 
bowels, a painful itching, and then 
pultules as from nettles, by which, 
and a fucceeding perfpiration the 
venom is carried off; not having been 
obferve d to be mortal. 

The remedy is to give a vomit 
ML: seth then oily things and 
milk, and fudorificks to promote the 
eruption of the puttules. The 
venom feems not to have its feat in 
the beard, or in any thing eflentialto 
the Muicle, becaufe it has been ob- 
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ferved that when an accident of this 
kind has happened, it has proceeded 
from one Muicle or two eaten acci- 
dentally by one; while others, who 
at the fame ume have eaten a larger 
quantity, have been quite free ; and 
therefore it is conjectured to have 
proceeded from fome poifonous infeét, 
accidentally devoured by the Muicle, 
which has given rife to the ep 
toms. y 

Mutcles and other Shells, are ufed 
for money by the Judians, which is 
called Wampum, being worked out of 
the infide of Muitcles and other fhells 
of fifhes, and perforated in order to 
be ftrung on leather ; and our people 
in fome piaces make or fell thefe or 
exchange them for Beaver-fkins, &c. 
and many at //éany, make a hand- 
fome living by that trade, 


20. Pind Marina, commonly called 
a Share, from its refemblance to a 


Plough-Share. 


It ts much bigger than a Mufcle; 
one {pecimen of it was ten inches 
long, and five broad in the widett 
part, which wascaught at fea hy fome 
people at Skerries. 


21. Echinus Marinus. The Sea 
Hedge-Hog. 


Dr. Tancred Robinfon, in the place 
above cited, fays he eat of the fihh, 
and that it agreed well with him. 


22. Stella Marina undecim radiorum. 


23. Pholas, a Shell-fifth, which bu. 
ries itfelf in holes, in ftoncs of the 
calcarious kind to live in. 


Dale 


* Si dura morabitur alvus 
Mytulus &F viles pellent obftantia conchae. 
§ 7 be fillowing remedy is communicated from Holland in the News papers : 
sf ake two fpoonfuls of Oil and one of Lemon Fuice, or in defe& of this a little more 
f Vinegar : Shake them together and fwallow immediately on the coming of the 
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Dale in his Hiftory and Antiquities 


of Harwich, &c. mentions a {pecies of 


fifth which feems to be at !ecaft 
a kin to this, called in Englith Pid- 
docks, which lives alfo in Chalk and 
foft flones: and Jineus mentions a 
fpecies of the Concha, which perfor- 
ates and buries itfelf in ftones in /ta/y, 
which is eaten, but the ftones mult 
be broken before they can be got: 
Ile alfo remarks, that Snails living 
among the craggy rocks of Lime- 
tone, bore through them, even as 
Worms do in wood. 


24. Tubulus vermicularis minor Ofreo- 
rum aliijg; tefiis adnajcens. 
Small Worm. Shells. 


Familiar Letters on the prefent 
State of the Rufhan Empire. 
With curious and authentic Me- 
moirs concerning all its European 
and Afiatic Provinces, their fe- 
ceral Nations, their Way of Life, 
their Trade, and in general, the 
Power of that great Empire. 

Publifhed for the Mluftration of 
the prefent Northern Tran/acions. 
hee. (with Cuts.) (German.) 


This political traveller will prove 
a right worthy and entertaining com- 
panion for Ia Croix’ Pruflian Spec- 
tator, on ayourney “fin vicum ven- 
, : “fi , ) *> 
centem thus ct odores, 


rye .* 6 ® 

Vineent Bernhard Tieharner’s 
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The firft article in the Tranfaé&i- 
ons 1s, a defcription of a new Orre- 
ry ; rane the eleven fubfequent pa- 
pers relate to obfervations on the 
tranfit of Venusin 1769. The next 
is animprovementin the conilruction 
of Godfrey’s, commonly called Had- 
ley’s quadrant; after which is an 
Effay on Comets ; together with 
fome conjectures concerning the ori- 
gin of heat. The opinion of this 
author * is, that all the heat which is 
caufed by the fun, depends on a tre- 
mulous motion excited by the rays of 
light in the particles of the body 
which is heated. Whence it will 
follow, that the heat of any body 
will not be according to its diltance 
from the fun, but according to the 
fitnefs of that body to retain and pro- 
pagate the feveral vibrations which 
are communicated to its particles by 
the rays of light. 

The two next articles are, Obfer- 
vations on the Comet of June and 
July 1770, which are followed by an 
ealy method of deducing the time of 
the {un’s pafling the meridian by the 
clock, without the help of the equa- 
tion tables, by equal altitudes taken 
on two fucceeding davs. We are 
afterwards prefented with an account 
of the trannt ot Mercury over the 
fun, with the fun’s parallax, deduced 
from obfervations of the tranfit of 
Venus, and with meteorological ob- 
fervations. 

The fecond feétion commences 
with an Effay on the Cultivation of 
the Vine, and the making and pre- 
ferving of wine, fuited to the differ- 
ent climatesin North America. Af- 
ter which is related a method of cur- 

nz figs; and obfervations on the 
raifing and drefling of hemp. The 
two fucce ‘ceding articles contain Ob- 
fervations on the Fly-weevil; and 
the next on the Native Silk-wormsof 
North-America. The fubjeéts of 
many articles that afterwards occur 
are 
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are re{pectively as follows: A Me- 


moir on the Diltillation of Perfi- 
mons; Account of an Oil made from 
the Seeds of the Sun-flower; a Let- 
ter on the expretlng of a fine Oil 
Bene-feed ; the method ot deitroy - 
ing wild Garlic; a method of pre- 
ferving Peafe trom the Worms. ‘The 
method propofed tor this purpofe 1s, 
to fow the peate early; but the fuc- 
cefs of it coes not appear to be afcer- 
tained by experience. 

The next article is, an eafy me- 
thod of preferving Subjects in Spi- 
rits. 

Ihe fubjcét of the next paper 1s, 
on making Currant Wine ; after 
vhich are, Remarks on the Climate 
of Weft Florida; a Catalogue of fuch 
Plants as are worthy of being encou- 
raged in the American Colonies, for 
the Purpofes of Medicine, Agricul- 
ture, and Commerce ; Direétions for 
putting up Seeds and Plants, fo as to 
preferve them in a State of Vegetati- 
on, for being tran{ported to diftant 
Countries; and an Attempt to ac- 
count for the Change of Climate, 
which has been obferved inthe Mid- 
dle Colonies in North America. 

It is generally remarked, it feems, 
by people who have refided long in 
Penfylvania and the neighbouring 
colonies, that within the lait forty or 
hity years, there has been a very ob- 
fervable change of climate; that their 
winters are not fo intenfely cold, nor 
their fummers fo dilagreeably warm, 
as they have been. ‘This alteration 
1S imputed by the author of the p a- 
per * to the encreafed cultivation of 
the country ; and as the change 
which has happened in Italy, and 
fome countries to the eaitward, with. 
in the Jaft feventeen centuries, 18 
thought to be a itiong cvjection to 
that opinion, the author attempts 
to remove it in the following man- 
ner, 

‘Te 1s not to be diflembled that 
their winters in Italy were cxtreme- 
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ly cold about feventeen hundred years 
ago. Virgil has carefully defcribed 
the manner in which cattle are to be 
fheltered in the winter, leit they 
fhould be dettroyed by the froft and 
{now ; he alloipeaks of wine being 
trozen in the catks, and feveral other 
proots of fuch extreme cold, as would 
furprize us in this provirice. ‘Though 
it 1s alfo clear, that the italtans are 
now as great itrangers to cold and 
froit, as thofe of Georgia or South 
Carolina. ‘Yo account tor this re- 
markable change, we mult go beyond 
the narrow limits of Italy ; we mutt 
traverie the tace of Hungary, Poland 
and Germany, thote vait r gions to 
the northward Aa Rome. ‘The Ger- 
mans have certainly made immenfe 
progreis in population and agricul- 
ture, fince Julius Czar with a few 
legions over-ran that country ; for not- 
withitanding the elegance with which 
Ceelar defcribes his ‘victories, he cer- 
tainly had to contend with a fett of 
barbarians and favages, whofe coun- 
try was rude and uncultivated as their 
minds. ‘The general face of thole 
kingdoms was covered with wild ex- 
teniive foreits, a few of which re- 
main to this day. ‘Ihe {mall {cat- 
tered tribes who occupied them, had 
done very little towards the pertecti- 
on of agriculture. Krom theie un- 
defarts piercing north- 
winds ufed to delcend Jn torrents on 
the fhivering Italian, though his own 
little common wealth were finciy cul- 
tvated. No perion need be intorm- 
ed how numerous the nations are, 
who now inhabit Hungary, Poland, 
and Germany, or how generally 
thole regions are now cultivated, 

even to the every edge of the Baltic 
and German Ocean, fo that 1f the 
cold is greatly moderated in Ger- 
many, and the adjacent Northern 
States, which | believe is generally 
allowed, we may cal.iy perccive how 
it outa be moder. ood to a much 
greater Cegree i dtaly, which being 
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in a low latitude was only annoyed 
by the cold winds from the northern 
kingdoms. For the air was at that 
time fo cold over thofe uncultivated 
regions, that it could effectually de- 
{troy the balance in the warmer at- 
mofphere of Italy, which at prefent 1s 
not the cafe. 

‘ As we might have conjectured 
from eftablifhed principles ot philo- 
fophy, that clearing and {moothing 
the face of a country, would pro- 
mote the heat of the atmo{phere, and 
in many cafes would prevent or miti- 
gate thofe winter blafts, which are 
the general origin of cold, whence 
the winters muft become more tem- 
perate, and as facts appear to fupport 
and confirm our reafoning on this 
iubject, we may rationally conclude, 
thatin a feries of years. when the 
virtuous induitry of pofterity fhall 
have cultivated the interior part of 
this country, we fhall feldom be vifit- 
ed by frofts or {nows, but may enjoy 
fuch a temperature in the midit of 
winter, as fhall hardly deftroy the 
moft tender plants.’ 


Charaéer and 
In Twenty 
Szo. 25. Od. 


Odbjfervations on the 
Conduf of a Phyfician. 
Letters to a Friend. 
Johnion. 


The idea of this work appears to 
be founded on a book which was 
publifhed about three years ago, en- 
titled, 00 cations on the Duties and 
O fiices a Phyfictan. The ingeni- 
ous author of that treatife took up 
the fubieét for the intormation of 
thofe who had already begun to ap- 
rly them! felves to the fludy of phy- 
fe ; burthe writer of the Letters un- 
der + eaiiderninn begins at an earlier 
reriod, and attempts to fhew jvhat 
Sifpofiti on of mind, or what charac- 
teriflic features are effential to the 
profeffion of a phyfician. The re- 
quilite qualifications of the perfon 
who is {uited to engage inthe ftudy 
‘the medical {cience are, according 
to this writer, to be modeft and grave 


in deportment, to have had a virtu- 
ous and fober education, and to be 
poflefled of a good memory, and a 
found judgment. ‘The author ther 

roceeds to treat of the particular 
mode of education, and the acquired 
accomplifhments, that relate to the 
charaéter of a phyfician ; after which 
he points out what planit will be 
neceffary for him to adoptin his in- 
tercourfes with the reft of mankind, 
his patients, his brethren, end thofe 
who are engaged in the two «employ- 
ments more immediately conrected 
with that of phyfic. 

We fhall prefent our readers with 
one of the letters as a fpecimen of 
the work, 


‘ Dear Sir, 

* Inthe whole of our defcription 
of a phyfician’s character, we have 
inculcated upon him the difpofition 
of prudence. But it is fuch a pru- 
dence as is founded on the nobleft 
and moft generous fenti:ments of hu- 
man nature. We do not intend, by 
any means, to inftil into him thofe 
narrow and confined principles 
which refer only to his peculiar in- 
tereft. Such advice I would be far 
from giving, nor would wifh you to 
educate your fon to aprofeflion which 
{tood in need of 1%, or which war- 
ranted a prattice repugnant to the be- 
nevolence of his heart,and the {prings 
of aétion In mankind 

I have often told you, how ne- 
ceflary it will be for a phyfician to 
avoid many things to which the na- 
tural bent of his inclination may di- 
rect him ; and in my laft letter, I ac- 
guainted you of what confequence 
it would be to fupprefs many emoti- 
ons, which other men juttify them- 
felves in indulging. But did I by 
this advice make hima worfe citizen, 
or lefs amiable member of fociety ? 
Did I ftop any generous emotion, or 
lead him to give up the real benefits 
of mankind ? By teaching him to be 
prudent, [ taught him only to aét 
with greater eafe to himfelf, and to 
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cure his patients with greater fatis- 
faction, The fame difpofition of 
prudence dictated by the fame princi- 
ples, 1s of equal confequence in his 
concerns and converfation with his 
brethren of the fame profeffion, 
whole acquaintance a generous heart 
willlead him particularly tocultivate. 
There 1s a jealoufy, I am forry to fay 
it, which often reigns amongit thete 
perfons, as amongit the meancit and 
moft fervile artificers. Whenever it 
arifes, itis highly unpardonable to in- 
dulge it, and a man of generofity will 
endeavour to avoid it, or at lealt 
will conceal it from the world. Itis 
derived from very falfe principles, 
and phyficians, where a number are 
fettled in any particular place, fhould 
confider a want of esnployment, to be 
owing to their own want of abilities, 
fome d:-fects in their education or 
manners, few friends to introduce 
them into bufinefs, or the whim and 
caprice of mankind which will be 
ferved, rather than to any meannefs 
or difingenuity in their brethren, 
who are happy enough to enjoy It. 
If every one thought in this manner, 
what reafon would there be for envy, 
or any of thofe difpleafing reflections 
which might create unfriendly ant- 
mofities ? : 

‘ Every phyfician, before he en- 
ters upon bufinefs, fhould weigh in 
his mind what fituation is more agree- 
able to his natural difpofition, and to 
his defires of doing good. And when 
he can accommodate himlelf to thele, 
fhould wait contented forthe favours 
which may be beftowed upon him, 
and enjoy with chearfulnefs whate- 
ver he may acquire. If he be atthe 
head of the profeilion where he prac- 
tifes, he has little to fear from thofe 
beneath him, whilft he cultivates 
thofe generous difpofitions, which 
will preferve the eiteem he has ob- 
tained. Hc has noreafon then, but 
to encourage a degree of intimacy 
with then, communicate to them his 
experience, and enable them to tread 
the path of life with the fame digni- 


ty as himfelf. If he do not immedi- 
ately fucceed to the utmoft of his 
wifhes, let him hope for future con- 
tingencies in his favour, and let him 
cultivate the acquaintance and good 
will, rather than indulge {pleen and 
ill nature, againit thofe who may 
afit him in his knowledge, and in 
his practice. There is fo much to 
be learnt by an intimate aflociation 
amongit phyiicians, that Iam furpriz- 
ed it is not more frequently cultivat- 
ed. We fee none more intimate 
than ftudents of medicine. Why 
then fhould any narrow views of in- 
terelt deprive practitioners of equal 
advantages! and why fhould men, 
whote conduct fhould be directed by 
the moft generous fentiments, defpife 
each other, for knowledge from which 
they may receive a mutual bene- 
fit ! | 

‘ Phyticians are often obliged to 
confultations with their brethren, it 
mav be neceflary for them to know 
how to act upon thefe occafions. If 
they confult with thofe who are older 
than themfelves, which is moit com- 
monly the cafe, the greateft refpeét 
muit be paid to their years, and to 
their exprience; their opinions are 
to be delivered firit, and if agreeable 
to the fentiments of the younger, 
readily complied with. Not oppof- 
ed by him to thew his knowledge, 
or difplay his importance. If they 
are opponent to his general idea, he 
fhould not avoid giving his advice, 
for fear of being deipifed; nor de- 
cline his reafons, although certain 
they will not prevail. ‘This opinion 
may have an effect, though the per- 
fons he confults with may be too 
proud to acknowledge it. But by 
filence he flatters what he eciteems 
ignorant, and may prolong the dan- 
ger of his patient, If phyficians of 
equal ages, and equal confequences 
meet together, they thould ftudioufly 
avoid any vehement difputes, the re- 
fult of which will always be either a 
medium by way of reconciliation, 
which is good for nothing, or an 
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acherence to the fcheme of the moft 
obftinate, which may be prejudicial. 

The be ( method to be obferved in 
thele caics is, to’ be as open to con- 
vi¢tion as poffible, and then nothing 
will be oppoted that is not repugnant 
tocommon fenie. It would be ute- 
lefs for me to thew you, what ought 
to be the conduét of the older phyfi- 
eians towards thole beneath them. 
Experience fhould make them wife ; 
and where it doth not, I am cer- 
tain inftru¢tion will have little a- 
vail.” 

Theie letters are fuppofed to be 
written by one phyfician to another, 
who intends breeding his fon to the 
fame profeflion. ‘T hey undoubtedly 
contain many juft and ufeful obferva- 
tions, and are en ce er in a maicu- 
line flyle; but we apprehend that 
their uulity is greatly anticipated by 
the book abovementioned on the du- 
ties and offices of a phylfician. 


Direfions for impregnating Water 
with fixed Air; in order to com- 
municate to it toe peculiar Spirit 
and Virtues of Pyrmont Water, and 
ether Mineral Waters of a fimilar 
Nature. By Joteph Prietily, LZ. D. 
FL R.S, 820. 1s. Johnion. 


[In a couric of experiments made 
by Dr. Piieltly, on feveral different 
kinds ot aur, he diicovered a method 
of impregnating water with fixed air, 
which he communicated to the lords 
of the admiralty, as what might prove 
partic ular. Vv advant agcous tor p revent- 
Ing or ci uring the {curvy In long voy- 
ages at jea. By ther lordfhips, he 
informs us, he was referred to the 
College of Phyficians, who making a 
favourable report of the ifcheme, a 
trial was ordered to be made of it on 
board jome of his majelty’s fhips. 
‘To render the proceis he directed 
more generally known, and that more 
frequent trials may be ‘snsdle of water 
illus impregnated, ‘atland as well asat 
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fea, is the objeét of the prefent pub- 


lication. 


Inflitutes of natural and revealed 


Religion. Vol. I. Containing the 
Elements of Natural Religion. By 
Joleph Prieftley, LZ. D. F. R. S. 


12mo. 25.6, Johnion. 


The author’s view in this work is, 
he fays, to teach the elements of reli- 
gious knowledge to perions intended 
tor common lite, and not for any of 
the learned profeffions. He’ has 
therefore avoided thofe metaphylical 
and abftrufe {peculations, which 
have been raifed from every branch 
of the fubjeét, and has chiefly confin- 
ed himfelf to fuch confiderations as 
are moft likely to produce conviction 
in the minds of thofe, who are not 
much ufed to clofe reflection. 

In this volume he treats of the be- 
ing and attributes of God, the rules 
of human duty, and the future expec- 
tations of mankind upon the princi- 
ples of natural reafon. 


A Pra&ical Treatije on Difeafes of 
the Breafts of Women. By W. Row- 
ley, Surgeon to St. John’s Ho/pital. 
870. 15.6d. Newbery. 


We join in opinion with this au- 
thor, that the difeafes of the breaits of 
women generally owe their exiltence 
to the treatment in -the puerperal 
{tate ; and that it is of the greatett 
coniequence towards preventing can- 
cers that a fuccefsful method of cure 
be elftablifhed tor incipient in- 
flammations of thofe parts. Weal- 
fo admit with Mr. Rowley, that the 
topical applications commonly ufed 
for repelling the milk, {uch as diachy- 
lon platter, embrocations of oil, bran- 
dy, and vinegar, &c. may prove too 
trivial for the purpofe ot difcuffing 
the inflammation otf the breatts ; nor 
thall we deny the impropriety of 
having recourie to poultices for the 
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fame end; as, if they be made of 
emollient ingredients, which we pre- 
fume Mr. Rowley fuppofes, they 
tend undoubtedly to promote fup- 
puration. ‘The inefficacy of the frit, 
or the pernicious effect of the laft of 
thefe applications, however, will de- 
pend in a great meafure upon the 
period at which they are ufed. 


Hiftoire de [Ordre du St. Ejprit: 
par M. de Saint Foix, Hifforio- 
graphe des Ordres du Roi. Paris. 
2 Vols. tzmo. 


The ftatutes of moft of the French 
orders of knighthood, it is faid, con- 
tain an article, by which the clerk, 
as he was anciently ftyled, or the 
hiftoriographer of the order, 1s direét- 
ed todigeit and to record the moft re- 
markable aétions of the knights. An 
article not lefs delicate than impor- 
tant, the {pirit and tendency of which, 
as conceived by M. St. Foix, we may 
colleét from the very fanguine hopes, 
in which he has publifhed the two 
volumes before us. ‘£ For thefe vari- 
ous inftances of firmnefs, intrepidity, 
humanity, beneficence, difinterefted- 
nefs, and patriotifm, fays he, will pre- 
fenta feries of examples honourable 
to the nation, and worthy of {fo il- 
luftrious an order.’ 

Let us then takea critical and can- 
did review of this folemn proceffion 
of the variety and virtues and merits 
of thefe candidates of immortality. 

The firit perionage who attracts 
our notice, is Marfbal Fabert, juttly 
fingled out by the hittorian tor nobly 
difdaining to creep into the order un- 
der a fictitious pedigree. One of the 
greatelt hiftory-painters of antiquity 
* would have faid of him: “ Pratul- 
get eo ipfo quod non vifitur.’ | 

‘ Fabert’s father had been enno- 


bled by Henry IV. Fabert himieli 


rofe by his merit to the dignity of a 
marfhal of France, in 1656. ‘Three 


years after, Lewis XIV. wrote him 
word, that he would not forget him 
In the inflant promotion of the knights 
of his orders. 

* Marfhal Fabert fhewed this let- 
ter to his intimate friend M. de Ter- 
mes, and told him that a gentleman 
of a very ancient family, but poor, 
named Fabert, like himielf, had of- 
ten attempted to perfuade him that 
they were both defcended from the 
fame family; but that, being certain 
this was mere flattery of that gentle- 


man, he had always refufed the gene. 


alogies ottered him. ‘“ Now, added 
he, I will not have to-day my man- 
tle honoured with a crofs,and my {foul 
difhonoured by an impofture, “I will 
write to the king.” 

‘ He accordingly wrote; and the 
king’s anfwer concluded with thefe 
remarkable words : “* Thofe whom 
I am going to inveit with the order, 
can never derive from it fo great a 
luftre in the world as ydu acquire by 
declining it upon {0 virtuous a mo- 
tive.” 

In fome other countries this facri- 
fice would have been lefs meritorious; 
but we muft recollect it was made by 
a Frenchman, 

‘ Lewis de Gonzaga, duke of Ne- 
vers, &c. had, in an engagement, his 
knee fhattered by a pittol-fhot of 
captain Beaumont’s. He forbade to 
kill that captain: ‘* Add that Lhave 
faved your life, when you relate that 
you have wounded, and perhaps kill- 
ed me.” 

‘ ‘Yean Ebrard, baron de St, Sul- 
pice, &c. had the good fortune to 
fave the lives of queen Jane a’Albret, 
and of the prince of Navarre, whe 
was afterwards our great Henry. 

¢ During the aflembly of the flates 
at Blots, in 1576, his ton was killed 
inaduel by [ean de Beaume, The 
duke d’Alengon no fooner heard of 
this, than he went to the difconfolate 
father, and told him that he knew 

the 
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the murderer’s place of concealment, 
and would inftantly caufe him to be 
arrefted. ‘* Prince, anfwered baron 
de St. Sulpice, I moft affectionately 
loved my fon; all my life I fhall 
mourn his death; but he was the 
agereflor, andI will not be fo unjuit 
as to feek to avenge his death.” 

‘ Francis le Roi, lord of Chavigny, 
&c, Charies IX. with whom he was 
in great favour, told him once, that 
his mother, Catharine of Me- 
dicis, boafted, that there was not a 
gentleman worth ten thoufand livres 
a year within the kingdom, but who 
was watched by one of her {pies. 
‘“* Sir, anfwered Chavigny, I know 
not whether {pies breed tyrants, or 
tyrants fpies: but I think they can 
be of no ule, except In war.” 

© Philip of Lenoncourt, bifhop of 
Chalons and cardinal, was prefent at 
the confiltory in which pope Sixtus 
V. beftowed the greateft encomiumis 
on the abominable action of Jaques 
Clement. ‘ What have I heard! 
cried he, what a tnumph for fchil- 
matics; and what will infidels think, 
on hearing that the chief of our reli- 
gion applauds affaifinations, and the 
aflaflin of aking! I go, added he, and 
rofe up, I go away feized with hor- 
ror !” 

‘ This cry of honour and of truth 
repreffled even the imperious cha- 
racter of Sixtu> V. who, without at- 
tempting to reply, hung down his 
head, difmiffed the confiltory, and 
quietly fuffered the cardinal of Le- 
noncourt te depart from Rome. 

© Bertrand de Salignac de la Mothe 
Fenelon, (great uncle to the cele- 
brated and amiable archbifhop of 
Cambray) had been ambailadour in 
England, and diftinguifhed with 
gucen Elizabeth’s parucular favour 
aud elteem. Some days after the 
flaughter on St. Bartholomew’s night, 
Catharine of Medicis and Charles 1X. 
wanted to engage him to write to 
queen Elizabeth their reafons for or- 
dering that maflacre. ‘* Sir,anfwer- 
ed he, by attempting to palliate that 
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horrid execution, I fhould become 
one of its accomplices; your majef- 
ty may addrefs yourfelf to thofe who 
have advifed it.” And feeing Charles 
IX. incenfed by this anfwer: “ A 
king, added he, may crufh a gentle- 
man by his power; but he can never 
take away his honour.” 
© Gui de Daillon, count de Lude, 
governour of Poitou, a brave, juft, 
and difinterefted man. Charles IX, 
whofe life he had faved, offered to 
indemnify him for the lofs of 100,000 
crowns, which he had fuftained in 
war. ‘“ Sir, faid he, your treafury 
is nearly exhauited, and you want 
your cafh for more preffing occaftons ; 
I caniftay.”” Henry IIL. offered him, 
in 1580, the government of Brouage 
and of the country of Aunis, which 
he intended to take from Sr. Luc. 
Daillon refufed it. ‘* How! faid 
Henry III. I know you are enemies.” 
‘* So much the more, replicd he, 
ought I not to profit by the {poils ofa 
gentleman, who to my knowledge 
has ferved you faithfully, and who, I 
think, does not deferve fuch a dif- 
grace.” 

© Scipion de Fiefgue. A chaplain’s 
place to queen Loutfe de Vaude- 
mont having become vacant, a man 
came to beg Fiefque’s intereft, and in 
order to obtain his patronage, dell- 
vered to him a charter, which, he 
faid, alucky chance had thrown into 
his hands. After having attentively 
examined it, Mr. de Fiefque faw, 
that it was an inconteftable record 
abfolutely decifive againft himfelf in 
a confiderable law-{uit then depend- 
ing for his ettate of Leuroux. “ [ 
aim going, faid he to the man, to 
write word to my antagonilt that he 
has gained his fuit, and that] am 
ready to pay all the cofts and dama- 
ges into whichI fhall be condemned; 
with my letter he fhall receive that 
charter which belongs to him, and 
which you ought to have delivered to 
him. You have thought as ill of me, 
as I muft now think of you.—Be 


gone !” 
‘ Jean 
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© Jean de Chourfes, lord of Mali- 
corne, governor of Poitou, was, In 
an infurreétion at Poitiers againit 
Henry If. for a long time led about 
the ftreets by the rebels, who threat- 
ened him, and prefented at every 
ftep their halberts to histhroat. ‘ I 
never was guilty of bafenefs; fuch 


would be the oath you require of 


me,’ he conftantly replied. ‘ You 
may take away my life; but vou 
never fhall take away my honour.’ 

© Grognet de Vaffé. It was to him 
that count Montgomery, who was 
beheaded in 1574, had furrendered 
himfelf. It was reported, that the 
faith pledged to him had been vio- 
lated, and that Vaflé, to whom he 
furrendered, had promifed him he 
fhould have nothing to fear for his 
life. Vafilé caufed a proteftation to 
be affixed to the gate of the Louvre, 
that * thefe daftardly flanderers, who 
faid he had given any promife to the 
unfortunate Montgomery, would ne- 
ver dare to tell him fo to his face. 
Had I given him my word, added 
he, and had it been broken by the 
court; this hand, that received his 


{word, I would have lopped off my- 


felf, I would have carried it, and 
caufed it to be aflixed over againit 
the throne. 

* Whoever knew him, fays the 
hiftorian, made no doubt of his be- 
ing capable of fo flrange an a¢ltion. 

(To be continued ) 


Foreign Literary Intelligence. 


Della Rapidita delle Idée; Differtazxione 
aun Correfpondente dell’ Academia 
della Scienze di Parigi, Membre 
del? Inffituto di Bologna, &¢, Mo- 
dona. 8¢v. | 


A curious enquiry into the rapidi- 
ty of ideas, fhewing in what it con- 
fifts; that it is effential to the mind, 
but fufceptible of increafe and im- 
orovement; how it exerts itfelf, and 
in what manner it is conducive to 
our pleafures. It is indeed a plea- 
fure to behold a wary mathematician, 
and even a metaphyfician, like Fa- 


Intelligence. 6o7 


ther Belgrado, (reé&tor of the college 
at Bologna, and author of this per- 
formance) unexpectedly fired by the 
idea of a poetical enthufiafm, eyeing 


and fketching a poet’s excentric | 


Hight; and then defcending from the 
heights of Parnaffus into metaphy- 
fical difquifitions and mathemati- 
cal inferences. 


The true Spirit of Laws. Frankfurt. 
8vo, (German.) 


As from the title of this {mall vo- 
lume we expeéted fome attempt 
againft the Spirit of Laws, we were 
agreeably furprifed to find it a per- 
formance, modeft, candid, and ju- 
dicious; and, even after Montef- 
guieu’s immortal work, worth a pe- 
rufal, 


The Hiffory of Siberia, from its 
Difcovery to its Conqueft by the 
Ruflian Arms, by John Eberhard 
Fifher, Fellow of the Academy 
of Sciences at Peterfburg. 2 Vols, 
Seo. Peterfburg. (German.) 


The chief recommendations of 
this work are the novelty and authen- 
ticity of its contents, drawn from 
public records; its principal defects, 
want of order, and a multitude of 
details too minute and uninterefting 
for foreign readers. It ends at 1660. 
Were it abridged, properly digefted, 
and continued to the prefent times, 
ii would be a very valuable acquifiti- 
on, to hiftory, and deferve a place 
in every confiderable library in Eu- 
rope. 


Heroico-Political and Biographical 
Hiflory of the moft potent Kin 
and Sovereign Lord Frederic Il. 
the prefent glorious King of Prufhia, 
Eleéor of Brandenburgh, /upreme 
and fovercign Duke of Silefia, 
Esc. go Vols. 8x0. Frankfurt and 
Leipzig. (German.) 


** Quid dignum tanto feret hic 
promiffor hiatu?”—-A dull relation 
of ceremonies, negociations, and cam- 


paigns, 
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paigns, compiled from news- papers; 
of manifeftoes, ediéts, &c. inferted 
at full length in their chronological 
order; and a curious alphabetical 
account of all the Prufhan warriors 
and itatei{men of fome note. 

A juft and impartial hiitory of a 
monarch’s life cannot be expetted 
till after his exit; and then, dittu- 
five and laborious compilations like 
this (for there are feveral) may fave 
much trouble to the hiftorian, who 
fiall venture to do juftice to a glori- 
eus and memorable reign. 


Scriptores Rerum Wungaricarum 
celerés ac genuini, partim pri- 
mum ex tenebris eruti, partim 
antebac quidem editi, nunc vero 
ex MSS. Codicibus et rariffimis 
Laditionibus Bibliotheca Augutte 
Vindobonenfis «ab = innumeris 
mendis vindicati, plurimis varian- 
tibus Leionibus, et necefjariis 
bine inde; quibufdam Notis illuj- 
trati, cum ampliffima Prafatione 
Matthiz Belii. Cura & Studio 
Joannis Georgii Schwandtnert. 
Auttriaci Stadelkirchenfis. Paris 


J. UW. Ul, Vindobonez. 3 Vols. 
Ald. 


A new and cheaper edition of a 
hiltorical and geographical work 
highly interefting to a hiltory fo re- 
markable and fo little known as that 
of Hungary. This Collection was 
frit puoiifhed at Leipzig in thee 
tolio volumes with plates; and it 1s 
to be hoped, the completion of the 
work may fhorily appear; as the 
greater part of the remainder was by 
the Jate learned Mr. Bel left ready 


for the preis. 


Mifcellaneows Differtations of tre 
Pbyfico-Chemical Society at War- 
ichaw. Vol. J. Wartchaw and 
Drefden. 80. (German.) 


ft is a pity that thefe patriotic and 
fucceisful labours fhould, from their 


Foreign Literary Intelligence. 


November, 


beginning, be interrupted, and de- 
ferred to a diftant period, the reco- 
very of Poland from its prefent con- 
vulfions, 


Memoirs of the Swedith Academy 
of Sciences, relative to Phyfic, 
Occonomy, and Mechanics. Tran- 
Jlated from the Swedith, by Pro- 
Sefor Abr. Goith, Keftner. 31 
Vols. 8vo. Hamburg and Leipzig. 
(German.) | 


We mutt content ourfelves with 
barely mentioning this meritorious 
tranilation of an important and ex- 
cellent work. 


Gallerie Francoife, ou Pourtraits 
des Hommes et des Femmes célébres 
gui ont paruen Vrance, gravés en 
taille-douce par les meilleurs Ar- 
tifles, Jous la conduite de M, 
Reilout, Pentre Ordinaire du 
Roy, &c. Avec un Abrigé de 
leur Vie, par une Société de Gens 
de Lettres. Folio. Paris. 


The feven numbers of this magni- 
fcent work, hitherto publifhed, con- 
tain the portraits and lives of, 14, 
The Jate dauphin, the regent, Lewis 
XIV. Lewis XIII. and Henry IV. 
2. King Stanilaus, Meff. Joly de 
Fleury, de Chevert, Count Caylus, 


Abbé Nollet. 3. Marfhal de 
Noailles, Abbé d’Olivet, Carlo 


Vanloo, Aliruc, Rameau. 4 Count 
d’Argenfon, Gilbert de Voyfins, 
the Marquife du Chatelet, M. le 
Cat, Abbé Prevor. . Marthal 
Belle-Ifle, Meff. Lorry, Crebillon, 
Boucher, Panard. ~6. Chancellor 
d’Aguefieau, Madame de Grafigny, 
Meil. Ciairault, Racine le Fils, Ser- 
vandont, 7. Marfhal d’Etrées, Pre- 
fident Henault, Mefi, de Mairan, de 
Montcrit, l’Abbé Chappe. 

‘The engraving and printing part 
of this work are very finely execu- 
ted ; but its plan, and the motley 
choice of its perlonages, from their 
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mere celebrity, with the accounts of 
their lives, indifferent. 


Joannes Segeri Weidenfeld de Secretis 
Adeptorum, five de Ufu Spiritus Vini 
Lulliani, Lisri IV. Opus Pra&icum. 
820. Lipfiz. 


To all the votaries of dear alchy- 
my we recommend this book with 
gay and confidence as initructive. 

or it contains not only the fpirit, 
the quinteflence of Paracelfus, Lully, 
Bafilius, Ripley, and other famous 
adepts, but alfo a true eftimate of 
their purfuits, diétated by reafon, 
confirmed by experience, and uttered 
by ingenuity herfelf: 

“« Attamen cum veritate de alchy- 
mia dici poteft, quod inter omnes 
artes nulla fit, ex qua deo hactenus 
minus accefferit honoris, et generi 
humano minus utilitatis : 


The Stece or Tamor, a Tragedy, 
by Gorces Epmonn Howarp, 
Eta: Lyncn. Dublin, price 6d. h. 


The fable of this Tragedy 1s found- 
ed on a Story in the {frifh Hittory, 
where it is related, that Turgefius 
king of Denmark, having fubdued 
the whole kingdom, fave the City 
of Tamor the refidence of the Infh 
Monarchs; and having reduced 
Maljechlin the then monarch to the 
greateft extremities, demanded his 
beautiful daughter Eerneffha, whom 
he had by chance feen, as a ranfom 
to fave her father and his dominions, 

The Author has not intirely ad- 
hered to the Story, but has formed 
many interefting incidents and acci- 
dents to adapt it to the Drama. 

The Scene of action is laid in 
the aforefaid city of T'amor, fome- 
times called Teamor, and ‘Vara, and 
the plains before it, where ihe 
Danes who were befieging it were 
encamped, and had reduced it tothe 
utmoft diltreis. 


The tragedy opens with an ac- 
count of the diftrefs of the befieged 
and the fortitude of Mad/echlin, who, 
as Moran {fays, bears his misfortunes 


Ev’n as arock whofe proud and jut- 
ting brow 

Fears not the weaknefs ot its wave- 
worn bafe, 

And frown’s upon the furge that 
works its ruin. 


In this firft {cene a confpiracy is con- 
certed between Moran then archbi- 
fhop of Dublin and Re/i prince of 
Breffney, in order to fave them- 
felves; the firft, a man of an haughty 
and ambitious {pirit, who had been 
difappointed of the Primacy of Ire- 
land ; the other a brave and virtuous 
prince, yet feduced by Moran into 
the con{piracy being much piqued at 
Mauljechlin tor having declined giving 
him his daughter Erneffha, for whom 
he had conceived a violent paffion. 

In the fecond fcene, Mad/echlin is 
fitting in council with his chieftains, 
the exalted character of the old king 
is well marked, Moran having pro- 
pofed a fubmiflion to the Danes, he 
exclaims : 


Maljech. O! may th’ almighty arm 
at once overwhelin 

This fpacious ifle beneath the circling 
main, 

Its name and its memorial quite ef- 
face, 

And fink it from the annals of the 
world, 

Ere the Jaft remnant of her free born 
ions 

Strerch forth their willing necks to 
vile fubjeétion | 

We had you fummon’d hither to 
contult, 

On means of fafety, not of fure dif- 
honour. 


an Herald from Turgefius is then 
introduced, who demands the Irifh 
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“a 
Monarch’s daughter as a ranfom for 


the city; this throws the king into 
the moit diltracting grief, and his 
lamentation for the fate of eight of 
his fone who had fallen in defence of 
their country finely pictured, 


Mal. Where are you now, my fons? 
where, where, my champions? 
My firft-born Conna/, firlt in glory’s 
held ; 

Cormac, and Heber of the forward 
{pear, 

And Dermed of the mafly fhield ¢ 
where Donald, 

Whofe voice was foremoft in the 
charge to Battle? 

Donoch the rock, and Conary the roe, 

And Maony that thot upon the prey, 

As with an Eagle’s wing? alas! alas! 

As fome old oak, of every branch 
defpoil’d, 

Upon the blafted heath, how have 
you left me 

Naked to the ftorm? yet thanks, 
gracious heav’n ! 

Fighting for freedom, they have 
nobly perith’d, 

And liberty fhed tears upon their 
graves——— 

That—that—all that, I have endued 
—butthis..... 


the next fcene, at the initance of 


Moran, Reli agrees to admit the 
Danes into the City by the weitern 
gatc, of which he had the watch, 
and during the contufion, to carry 
off the princeis. 

The Danifh Monarch next ap- 
pears iurrounded by his officers, 
whom he reproaches with their 
want of courage and {pirit for not 
having long betore this fubdued the 
City. 


Turg. Be henceforth women call’d. 
ve are not men. 

Ye had mere jhadows only to en- 
counter, 

Nought but the refufe of difeafe and 
famine, 





‘ovember, 


Whom even the wind of your well 
brandifh’d faulchions 

Had levell’d to the earth, had ye but 
fought. 

Arms will no more become you, 
hang them up, 

And let ruft waite them, for your 
fame is perifh’d. 


The fecond a& difcovers Eerne/tha 
and her confidante Jthona, going to 
pay their religious duties in a neigh- 

ouring church; Eerneffha’s account 
of the fituation of her mind and the 
difcription of her lover Nia//, is 
really beautiful. 


Ithona. Ah! princefs, why wilt 
thou indulge fuch thoughts ? 
Why let them prey thus on thy gen- 
tle foul? 
Eerne/. What elfe, Ithona, fuits 
thefe times of horror? 
Look round, is there a fingle gleam 
of hope? 
Abroad, the devaftation of my coun- 
try, 
Within, the defolation of my heart. 
And have my ftars, my cruel ftars, 
decreed 
That never more thefe longing eyes 
fhall meet 
The blooming youth, who, once 
near Leinfier’s hills 
From quick perdition in blefs’d mo- 
ment {natch’d me? 
Thrice hath the {un its annual courfe 
purfu’d, 
ee beheld him, as the morning 
air, 
Pure as unfhaded light, and chafte 
as truth, 
Alas! at times, my tortur’d fancy 
fhews him 
A floating corfe upon the gulphy 
main, 
Or gor’d with wounds upon the fan- 
dy beach. 
Alas! all fearch is vain, wretched 
Eernefiha ! 
Ithona. ‘Then, why thus dwell 
upon the mournful fubjedt, 
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And cherifh fruitlefs woe? Exert thy 
foul. 
Eerne/. O my Ithona! there’s a 
fecret pleafure 
In hoarded forrow, which it only 
knows. 
Ithona. So we deceive ourfelves 
and court our ruin. 
Forbear to think of him, and the 
lov’d image 
In time may quit your heart. 
Eerne/. Impofible ; 
’Tis fix’d for ever there 
was more, 
Than old heroic ftory ever told 
Of dignity, of valour, or of beauty. 





O! he 


This prince after having roufed 
the kingdom to take arms againit the 
Dane, and defeated his troops at 
Newry, being on his way to Tamor 
in the difguife of a peafant, to ac- 
guaint the befieged with the fuccefs 
of his troops, and the expeéted fuc- 
cours, here meets Eerneffha ; her joy 
at difcovering her long loft deliverer 
is Clouded with diftrefs, when he in- 
forms her he is Nia//, between whofe 
father and hers there had reigned the 
greateft enmity. 

In the firft Scene of the 2d. act 
Niall (ftill difguifed) is introduced to 
Maljechlin, where he acquaints him 
with the fuccefs of the Irifh Troops 
under Nia// at Newry, the King 
hardly believes him, however ‘he 
le.ves Donnalto found him; as he 1s 
going out, he remarks to Donal that 
this ftranger refembles a young war- 
rier, who at a battle near the Boyne 
had faved his life. The king with- 
draws, a converfation enfues be- 
tween Donnal and Nial/, in which 
the latter difcovers himfelf, Dona/ 
then acquaints him with Turgefius’s 
demand of the Princefs, 


Niall. Ha!—— what? 
Donnal. To his pavilion fent. 
Nial/. Inhuman facrifice! eternal 
fhame! 
To itoop to fuch bafe terms—fo, her 
{weet innocence 


Is doom’d to be the price of our re- 
déemption ? 

What could they more impofe with- 
in your walls? 

Rage fires my breaft and doubly 
nerves my arm. 

P}] rufh through all his hoft, pluck 
out his heart, 

And caft the viétim reeking at her 
feet. 


Niall then acquaints Donnal that 
he had in the neighbourhood twenty 
youths attending him, of tried worth 
and valour, with whofe affliftance he 
would undertake the deliverance of 
Eerneftha. 

In the fecond f{cene of this Aét, 
Mal/echlin comes to his daughter’s 
apartment, to difclofe the Dane’s 
demand of her, but his affeétion 
overpowers him, fo that he is only 
able to {peak a few broken-fentences 
and retires without aquainting her 
with it.—The father’s diftrefs in this 
{cene 1s finely wrought and the Cha- 
racter of Eernefiha well railed, 

In the next fceene the diftreffed 
fituation of a city council at this 
juncture is truly beautiful 


Siorna. There was a council of the 
chief inhabitants: 
Did any there point out a likely flay, 
Whereon to found a hope ? 
Donnal. No, not a man, 
Silent they fat in mournful convo- 
cation, 
As o’er the corfe of their deceafed 
country ; 
Each fadly looking at his own dif- 
may, 
Refleéted from the afpeét of his fel- 


lows. 


In Aé& IV. Scene II. Malfechlin 
afks Siorna 1f he had difclofed the 
Dane’s demand to Erneftha. | 


Siorna. When I had led her to the 
holy altar, 

And hinted in the tend’reft phrafe 
her doom, 
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Down on her knees the lovely viétim 
fel] ; 

When, for a while, in ardent pray'r 
remaining, : 

She from within her robe a poniard 
drew, 

And vow’d, that ere a blot fhould 
ftain her innocence, 

That ftcel without remorfe fhould 
pierce the heart 

Of the deftroying Dane, herfelf, or 


both. 


The third Scene, is a dialogue be- 
tween Re/i and Moran, the two con- 
fpirators, the firft feems to repent 
having’ engaged in this enterprize, 
the latrer however confirms him in 
it. 

Reii after this meets the King, 
feems much difturb’d at his prefence, 
utters incoherent fentences and goes 
off diftraéted, In the fixth Scene 
the Confpiracy is difcovered by Re/2’s 
Madnefs—in the laft A&t Erueftha 
and her maidens are fent to the 
Danifh Camp, fully refolved to pre- 
ferve their honour or perifh—when 
they arrive, Nia// and his band alfo 
enter the camp, confufion and 
laughter enfues, Turgefius, having 
feized Eerne/tha’s hand, who aimed 
a poniard at his heart, is at that in- 
ftant flain by Nia/ who enters the 
‘Tent, he then leaves her, anda re- 
port is fpread of Niall’s being killed. 
—Eernefiba inconfolable difcevers to 
her father her love for Nial, Mal- 
fechlin, now reconciled to the virtues 
of this gallant Prince, laments him. 
Shouts are heard, and Nial appears 
unhurt, it being one of his chieftains 
who wore his arms that had been 
killed. Thus the piece concludes. 


Anecdote of Mr. Garrick. 


When Mr. Garrick was at Naples, 
there, 


a celebrated Painter well 


Anecdotes of Mr. Garrick and Mrs. Abington. 









Noveméer, 


known by the name of Young Ru. 
bens, paid him a vifit, and requeited 
he would fit to him for his Piéture, 
which Mr. Garrick confented to; . 
the firft morning he fat, he made a 
likenefs, but the fecond time he told 
him that he had miftaken his like- 
nefs, rubb’d it out and made another; 
the third time he came he told him 
he had alfo miftaken his likenefs, and 
rubbed it out, and requefted his fit- 
ting once more; but on Mr. Gar- 
rick’s appearance the next day, the 
Painter told him, Sir, I find it is in 
vain for me to make any further at- 
tempts to make a likenefs of you, 
for every time I fee you, you have 
a new Face, and jaid down his Pallet 
and Pencils; on which Mr. Garrick 
told him, that if he would try once 
more, he affured him he would 
wear his prefent face, or any other 
face, as long as he pleafed; the 
Painter complied, if he would fit 
three hours to him, which he ac- 
cordingly did, and made a fine Por- 
trait of him, which is now in the 


Collection of the King of Naples. 
Anecdote of Mrs. Asincron. 


Mr. Garrick meeting lately Mrs. 
Abington in the City of London, he 
took her into Horton’s, the paftry 
cook on Corn-hill, to regale her ; 
many people foon gathered round 
the window, when a loud whifper 
was circulated, “* That’s Mrs. Abing- 
ton——That’s Garrick.” Upon which 
Mrs. Abington faid, ‘* For heaven’s 
{ake let us retire backwards, or we 
fhall be devoured,” “ what are you 
afraid of, my dear madam?!” rejoined 
Garrick, ‘‘ they will not eat you, un- 
lefs they take you for a Dam/fin Tart, 
and you are only a Tart Dam/e/. 
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Remarks on the Genius and Learning of the Romans. 


SIR, 
Ti all nations have nearly 
the fame inclinations with re- 
ét to the fine arts, it is obfervable 
: at they do not all cultivate them in 
the fame manner; and that each has 
a particular character, and a prevail- 
ing tafte. Thofe who are governed 
by imagination, are more particular- 
ly fond of poetry, and fill their wri- 
tings with fimiles, lively paintings, 
and bold figures: every thing there 
is treated of in verfe, as philofophy, 
morality, and even hiftory itfelf. 
Othere, more addicted to the fenfa- 
tions, fing only of love and its plea- 
fures. Every thing that gives a {pring 
to the mind, every thing that 
breathes galety and elegance, appears 
to be the only objects that employ 
one nation; while another, given 
up entirely to what is grave and {e- 
rious, feems to facrifice every thing 
to reafon and folid improvement. 

I may venture to affert, that the 
ancient Romans ought to be arranged 
in this lait clafs. ‘Chey were gene- 
rally regular in their manners, and 
had fomething auftere in their con- 


du&t; their fouls were naturally cle- 


vated, and courageous; their hearts 
were fired with ambition, and always 
rofe above their fuccefs,, however 
great it might be: they had an ex- 
treme fondnefs for every thing that 
had the appearance of greatnefs, and 
were poffeffed of folid reafon and 
found judgment in the conduct of 
their affairs, But thefe qualiues, ad- 
mirable as they are, feem to have ex- 
cluded vivacity, gaiety, and the {por- 
tive paflions, 

Thus the Romans, who in their 
ferious works have fucceeded fo far as 
to become excellent models, have 
had but indifferent fuccefs, when they 
have attempted humour and plea- 


fantry. Terence himfelf, whoie plavs 
are full of delicacy, and are ex- 
tremely decent, has interwoven in 
thele pieces fomething ferious, that 
fufpends or damps the pleafure that 
might have been produced from the 
agreeable and delicate ftrokes with 
which they abound. Plautus, who 
before him had given more liberty 
to the comic mufe, has often fallen 
into a flat and grofs buffoonery; and 
perhaps it was this gaiety, as much 
as his points, and play of words, that 
procured him {fo fevere a cenfure in 
the court of Auguttus, 

May there not be reafon to believe 
that this aufterity of manners, and 
this prevailing talte for thimgs ferious 
and rational, made the Romans al- 
moft overlook the ufe of the foft and 
gentle paflions; and yet in their con- 
duct, as in their writings, they form- 
ed but little idea of theie difpofitions 
conftituting one of the principal 
charms of fociety? 

Their women had the fame pride 
of {cntiment, and minds of the jame 
firm catt as the men, whofe glory 
they enceavoured to emulate. Cal- 
>hurnia made a public harangue: 
Rents alter the death of her Hut- 
band, {wallowed burning coals, They 
fcarcely allowea innocent {ports to 
their youth, and it was a crime to 
excel inthem. But what difpoft- 
ons mult this introduce into fociety ? 
their pride, like their virtues, was its 
fcourge ; and, in this refpect, the 
{imple country-woman had, in Juve- 
nal’s opinion, the advantage over the 
mother of the Gracchi. 

As foon as riches had introduced 
luxury and pleafure into Rome they 
pafied almoft without any medium 
from the moft auftere referve to the 
grofleft debauchery ; all the works of 
their authors were infected by it; 

they 
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they painted every thing without el- 
ther difcretion or modefty ; and, by 
a change which plainly fhewed the 
propenfity men have to run to ex- 
tremes, thofe, who attempted to bring: 
the others back to their duty, gave 
rules which nobody could follow. 
Elevation of fentiment appeared again 
in their writings; but it appeared 
over-itrained and gigantic. The 
plan of virtue which reigns in the 
moral works of Seneca, feems to have 
turnifhed a foundation for the ideas 
and ftyle of the tragedies attributed 
to him: perhaps he has even ex- 
ceeded the tumid expreflions of the 
Phartalia. 

It is certain the f{pecies of wit that 
prevailed among the Romans, was 
capable only of giving a very mode- 
rate extent to the republic of letters. 
Many different kinds of works were 
unknown to them, and thofe, among 
others, that are merely to entertain 
perions of wit and politenefs: works 
intended to fubmit the pleasures, the 
pailions, and erudition itfelf, to the 
laws of decorum, 

Belides, their tafte for every thing 
that bore the impreflion of grandeur, 
alter being exerted on real objects, 
and fuch as were truly fufceptible of 
it, mult of itfelf have Jed them into 
the hyperbole and bombatt, particu- 
larly in works of mere invention. It 
is in part to this diipofition of mind 
that we owe thole declamations, 
which, after the reign of Auguftus, 
made, during io long a time, almoft 
all ihe literary education ef the Ro- 
man youth. Works of imagination, 
where art alone took place of nature 
and words of things, where, without 
a meaning, they dretled up their ex- 
preihons with the richeit ornaments 
ot eloguence. How could the Ro- 
mans avoid being difguited at this 
vain parade of the rhetoricians? In 
thefe declamations, the people faw 
fill the amage of that noble elo- 
quence which had been ufed by the 
orators of the republic. They had 
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no longer a king to accufe, or to 
defend; or citizens greater than 
kings to profcribe, or to fave. But 
they read difcourfes, in which thefe 
important caufes were difcuffed; and 
fall of their ancient grandeur, they 
did not think eloquence could take 
another turn without being degraded ; 
they therefore chofe rather to invent 
elevated fubjeéts, than to defcend to 
thofe of which their actual fituation 
permitted them to treat. 

This miftake in the choice of the 
fubjeét on which their elequence 
ought to have been exerted, was per- 
haps, among the Romans, one of the 
principal caufes of the corruption of 
tafte, At leaft, it lets us know of 
how little advantage the Roman 
fchools were to the progrefs of the 
{ciences. 

In fact, the mafters themfelves 
had but little knowledge of them. 
The fciences had never made any 
great progrefs at Rome; and even in 
the mott favourable times they were 
cultivatec only by a very {mall num- 
ber, and the bulk of the nation had 
no concern about them. 

We cannot place the introdu€tion 
of the fine arts at Rome much far- 
ther back than the fecond Punic 
war ; and how weak mutt have been 
thefe beginnings ? Therefore thofe, 
who place the beginning of the decay 
of the arts at Rome, immediately af- 
ter the death of Auguftus, allow them 
to exilt {carcely 200 years. 

It is true, that, in this fhort inter- 
val, eloquence and poetry were car- 
ried to the higheft degree of perfec- 
tion; but could the fciences in fo 
fhort a time make an equal progrefs? 
‘The Romans were a nation of fol- 
diers and flaves. During the five 
centuries they {pent in fubduing Italy, 
they almoit entirely forgot the rett 
of the world... They found the {ci- 
ences in Greece; but intoxicated 
with, the fuecefs of their arms abroad, 
and diitusbed at home by the jea- 
loufy between the fenate and the 
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people, they were unable to cultivate 
them with much fuccefs: and we may 
form a judgment from their geogra- 
phy of the {mall increafe they made 
in the other fciences. When-Poly- 
bius wrote his hiftory, he was obliged 
to travel into Africa, Afia, Gaul, 
and Spain, to learn the pofition of 
the places of which he was to treat; 
and above an age afterwards, Dio- 
dorus Siculus was obliged to do as 
much, in order to write his Univerfal 
Hiftory. 

But to return to eloquence, how 
few of the citizens were there who 
applied to that ftudy? In the lift of 
great orators, whofe names have been 
preferved by hiftory, we fee none but 
confuls, patricians, and the greatett 
and richeft men of Rome.  Elo- 

uence was neceffary to procure them 
the admiration and fuffrages of the 
a of but to arrive more certainly 
at this end, it was neceflary to ad- 
drefs people to whom the art and fe- 
cret fprings of eloquence were un- 
known ; for furprize and admiration 
ceafe, as foon as they are difcovered: 
and it is very probable that thofe 
orations, which fo eafily raifed the 
multitude, would have had but a very 
indifferent fuccefs, if the auditors 
could have been able to difcover the 
addrefs ufed by the orators in order 
to infpire thofe furious emotions, 
which drove thein beyond the bounds 
of duty. 

Eloquence began with the troubles 
of the republic, when the molt power- 
ful citizens, and thofe who would 
obtain the greateft credit, united to 
opprefs their competitors: on the 
one hand were hatred, enmity, and 
accufation ; and on the other, the 
neceffity of defence in caufes that al- 
ways related to a perfon’s rank and 
fortune, where it was nec-flary for 
him to anfwer boldly for him(elf, 
without the aliiftance of others; the 
fuccefs was almpit infallible, not to 
him who had moft virtue or inno- 
cence, but to him who {poke with 


the moft grace and eloquence : this 
proceeded from the prejudices of the 
age, which made the people think 
none rae of the government, but 
thofe who held the firft rank among 
the orators; from the perpetual cry 
of the fanétity of the laws, and the 
majefty of the Roman name conti- 
nually echoed by the tribunes; and 
from the crowd drawn by fpectacles 
fo proper to feed the vanity and ill- 
nature of the people; all this mutt 
neceflarily have produced a great 


number of orators, and have turned - 


the education of the youth, who by 
their birth and abilities were called to 
the firft dignities, to the ftudy of elo- 
quence. 

But fo {uperior an education, where 
the fuccefs depended on various 
branches of knowledge, to be ac- 
quired at. a great expence, could not 
fall to the fhare of the people. 
Thus as foon as Augultus had fhut up 
the path of ambition from the great, 
and the tribunes were forced to be 
filent, there were no longer any ora- 
tors, and their art fell almoft entire- 
ly into oblivion. 

Indeed the triumph of eloquence, 
and the flattering rewardsit procured, 
had infpired a very warm emulation 
in tiany citizens of an inferior order, 
who not being able to procure {fo ex- 
tenfive an education, applied them- 
felves to cultivate thofe parts of lite- 
rature that were more within their 
power, Thisin the age of Auguftus 
prepared the way for that great 
number of poets and hiftorians, who 
fecing in their turn, that their talents 
met with a favourable reception, 
and were even preferred to thofe of 
the ancient orators, whofe names they 
durft not even pronounce, produced 
thofe mafter-pieces that have immor- 
talized their genius, and the talte of 
the prince and minifter who granted 
them their proteétion, 

But why were fuch noble effortsno 
longer fupported ? Why was not the 
afilance granted, proportioned to 
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the fuccefs ? And how could the Ro- 
mans avoid forefecing that this emu- 
lation, which had carried thofe pof- 
fefled of it through a thoufand ob- 


ftacles, would foon degenerate, if the. 


- means of cafily obtaining a proper 
education was not procured ; an 
that this was the natural means of 
multiplying the lovers of learning ? 

This was always wanting at Rome. 
The rhetoricians were introduced 
there fome time before Cicero: 
but what a fchoo] was theirs for 
youth ! they were {carcely eftablith- 
ec, before they drew upon them- 
felves the contempt of men of fenfe, 
and the confuls were obliged to fet 
bounds to their licentiouinefs. How- 
ever, thefe were the only matters that 
could be conveniently attended by 
the people. 

Such aconftitution muft neceflarily 
expoile the arts to an inevitable de- 
cay. We know by what degrees 
they proceeded to their ruin under 
the fucceflors of Auguitus. Thole 
moniters who immediately after him 
poflefied the throne, no longer fa- 
voured literature, and fome of them 
even oppofed it. Caligula refolved 
to abolifh the writings of Homer, 
and to take the works of Livy and 
Virgil from the public libraries. 
Nero was fo foolith as to believe him- 
felf the moft dittinguifhed of all the 
poets, and fo cruel as to punuh thole 
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whom he thought his rivals, as being 
guilty of a crime; this froze their 
genius, or forced them to wrap them- 
felves in a veil of obfcurity that con- 
cealed all their graces. 

But thefe were only critical md- 
ments, over which the fine arts 
would have infallibly prevailed, if 
they had been more generally known 
at Rome: and indeed a more mild 
government, fuch as that of Vefpafian, 
Trajan, and Marcus Aurelius, would 
have reftored them to their former 
luitre, if at their origin they had been 
more firmly fixed. | 

To beconvinced of this, we need 
but caft our eyes on the ftate of lite- 
raturein Greece. ‘The Greeks per- 
ferved a tafte for polite literature for 
feveral ages after its declenfion among 
the Latins. It was cultivated by all 
the citizens, and academies were 
eltablifhed im all the cities for the 
education of youth. All the {ciences, 
andvall parts of literature, were there 
taught by excellent mafters ; and the 


Greeks being naturally fpritely and 
curious, were fond of knowledge ;- 


and thence eloquence and poetry 
formed the amufement of the com- 
mon citizens: plays were exhibited 
at the expence of the public, and the 
mott indigent were not excluded from 


them. 
B. G. 


On the CHARACTER of NATIONS. 


HE character of a natton confilts 
in a certain habitual difpofit- 
on of their inhabitants. 

In nations, that have fubfifted for a 
long time, we perceive a fund of 
character that has never changed: 
As, for inftance, the Athenians, in 
-the time of Demotthenes, were great 
lovers of news ; they were fo in St. 
Paul’s time; and they are fo at this 
day. We read, in that admirable 
book of Tacitus, on the Manners of 


the Germans, feveral characteriftic 
itrokes, which are even now verihed 
in their defcendants. 

It is remarkable, that, wherever a 
defpotic government is made to pre- 
vail, there the people foon become 
indolent, vain, and fond of frivelous 
amufements. The manly tafte for 
the real * beautiful,’ and tor the fine 
arts, is foon loft among them: And, 
in fuch a ftate, no one either per- 
forms, or thinks of great things. 


POETRY. 
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